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THE BEST BROWNIE RECIPES IN THE WORLD 


Authentic, Cuisine 
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15 spicy, sweet, savory recipes from around the globe 
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Have you ever driven: A Gulfstream G550 

A Bell 407 helicopter 
A golf bait 320 yards 
An earthmover 
A one-man multi nationa 


The Range Rover 


RANGE ROVER SUPERCHARGED DESIGNED FOR THE EXTRAORDINARY 
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KATE 
NEVER SLEEPS 


Di&Q&tjljpr'niip Inc Citl, Arc Design, nnd Citi and Arc Otsign arc rcglsSEfed serwee mi*.t cl CHipm-up Inc. till Hover Sleeps is a ae-rvice marker Cicigr&up tnc 



D reams. 

After an evening of tantrums that shook the 
walls, Kate has finally begun to dream. »> But 
down the hall, her father wonders how he'll 
afford to send her to college, while her mother 
considers a larger home. >» Downtown, Kate's 
overworked pediatrician ponders an early 
retirement. In Bentonville, a shipment of 
Kate's favorite peas arrives at the baby food 
bottling plant. >>> And in Sydney, a sing-aiong 
DVD is being filmed, one that'll provide Kate's 
grateful parents with a brand-new lullaby. 


Realities. 

Every minute, Kate's world is being enhanced 
by those near and far. And every minute, Citi 
is helping. We're providing the college savings 
plan and the mortgage that'll give her family 
room to grow. We're enabling her doctor to 
plan for the future, helping the pea farmer 
and the food processor to reach new markets, 
and funding the Australian studio. It's an 
enormous undertaking. And an even bigger 
responsibility. Which is why, while Kate might 
sleep, we never do. citi.com/neversleeps 


Citi never sleeps 
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IMAGINE VOUR LIFE IN A VIKING KITCHEN, 


















I T ’ S SAID T HEY NEVER FORGET. 

Neither will you. 



Four Seasons 


When life feels perfect. 


Contact your r ravel con s u i.T a in l „ v iiil WWw.EOUksEaSOns.cOm or in The o,s. call I -£66-823-253 9. 














Beautifully smooth, organic & kosher vodka. 

Crafted on the Minnesota prairie by a fifth-generation family 
of spirit makers in partnership with over 900 farmers. 



njci\' R iV.( d emtion. *>Z008 Prairie Organic Vhlfe.Wt elcSvel. ISO pfttin. Biu.il Irtl in Ucimix MW. Etollbrd by Id Phillips istifdCiS.. Piihft-Iiih, WK USA AIRIEVODKA.COM 












Where there's food* there's family and friends. 
Luckily* ike KitchcnAid Refrigerator lives up to all your 
entertain ing expectations. Its quiet compressor automatical]}' 
adjusts temperatures to keep groceries fresh. Plus, 
Kitchen Aid provides a seamless design with n unique flush -fit 
water dispenser. I he KitchcnAid Refrigerator. Quality 
and craftsmanship from the Architect Scries 11 family. 
Made for a lifetime of getting together. 



1 Ke^<iVR(i Lradfiiufly I'r jJrm Jifc of Kfclnr*iAid. 1 1 S-A. Alt R^hi-s tVrmmtl. Ki^'lic«.'\Ul.ciiiii 
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HARVEST 

IS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 

AND BUSTLING TIME OF YEAR 

in WINE COUNTRY. 


Grapes ripen to purple hues; Leaves present their 
fall colors: and warm days are spelled by cool 
breezes. You are invited to discover the distinct 
and different wines of Paso Robles Wine 
Country during the annual Harvest. 


Paso Robles Harvest 
Wine Tour Weekend 

October 17- 19, 2DD8 


For Information; 

wwvwpasowi ne.conn 800.549-WINE 


tasting 


distiit ct different 


pasowms.com 


c rooapua fhbleS'.tne ccuNiRr .alliance -wmtFi&m se com 
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SAVE UR 



SUMMER S END 

X the culinary treasures of 
U J- England's Somerset region 
are many: eider,, raspberries, and 
mure, and as; harvest time approaches „ 
they inspire simple „ satisfying meats, 
ftv T a si as in Dav-Lewis 


WHY WE LOVE 
WATERMELON 
r T / \ Whether its air heirloom 
/ jLr variety or a dazzlingly juicy 
hybrid, nothing in the world refreshes 
like this luscious and incredibly versa- 
tile fruit, ky Dana Bowen 


URBAN HARVEST 

QQ A city dweller discovers that 
O O sma I 1-bacch presell ng — from 
home-cured bacon to savory pickles — - 
extends the pleasure of the season, 
&Y Eugenia Bone 


COVER 

A puc y I'tiritfy i>) wtittrmtUin diltft} Cftrl’rauon. 

I 3 ILOTOGKAFli HV AsukI Baranow^ki 

ClfSTOMfR SERVICE ~.we a quest on? A problem? Here s hew to contact us for subscrip- 
tion-related queries,, tall our 1o5l-free dumber til??/ ? 17-6925) oc write to P.G. &oc 420235, 
Palm- Coast Fi 32N?-Q2iS. From outside theU.S . coll 366/447-2592 Octas-ona-ly. wt 
mate portions of subscriber lisi available to carefully screened compan.es tbal olfe/ 
products an r! services we- think may be o? interest to you f>mi do not want to receive these 
orfers. please advise us at 877/717-8925, Send alleditorial questions. «nnpl*nls. and suk- 
PC Vfiens la 1 5 t Wt 3?nd Strec r l?th F foor. N cw York 14 Y J0&I6 You may .lisa re.ifh a .1 r 
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e-mail bkolb wriphl s-csr r.ls- coir . 


F E At U R E S 

THE SHEPHERD'S WAY 
f\ I» the remote, mountain- 
_y ous region of Calabria, 
Italy, a handful of cheese makers 
continues to make sweet, sumptu- 
ous ricotta the old-fashioned way, 
by hand, in small quantities, from 
the milk of pasture-fed sheep, nr 
Janet Fletcher 
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AVOCADOS ARE A LITTLE 

ROUGH AROUND THE EDGES 
i BUT SOFT ON THE INSIDE. 


JUST LIKE THE FOlKS THAT GROW THEM 


Cl KNN PARKS HAS BEEN GROWING < A 1.1 PORN I A AVOCADOS FOR A l.ONG TIME 
And over the years, he’s developed quite a Maunch business persona Hut Glenns sentimental side breaks 
th rough every time he thinks about ihe people who have grown up alongside these trees. Especially when 
it conies lo his foreman, George, George has been Glenn's most loyal employee since his younger days a* 
a picker. Now almost lorty years later, George has helped raise a new generation of avocado trees, and a 
new general ion of crew men to nuriure them. Because rust like the trees, George has %ten that a worker 
I lourivhes best with strong tools, it concerned eye, and most imporiantly, a caring hand. So insist on 
California Avocados they're always Hand Grown in California. 


/i^rsf (i« California Avocados 
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This Month at saveur.com 


This monthat saveur.com. you' II find simple recipes for apple strudel and deca- 
dent chocolate brownies; a conversation with journalist Josh Ozersky, author 
of the new book The Hamburger ; a guide to artisanal tonic waters; a roundup 
of great food-centric summer reads; a slide show of classic tomato recipes 
from the saveur kitchen archives; and many other exclusive online features. 



Pasta Perfect 

Treat your taste buds to a 
trip to Calabria, Italy., with 
our recipe for rigatoni with 
sausage and ricotta. 


Fine- Art Fruit 

Explore the ancient 
and intricate Thai art of 
watermelon carving in our 
online photo gallery. 


Sweet and Sticky 

Dress up your next dessert 
with the help of our easy 
recipe for homemade 
bran died figs. 


'■£f 5 PLUS 

Discover delicious dishes in the saveur recipe files , 

Become a part of s av eu R .com by signing up in our members section. 
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DON'T FOLLOW RECIPES. LIVE THEM, 

Visit thevikir glife.com/saveur or call 1-300-961-9239 for more informal ion. 
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® WUSTHOF 


Serious cutlery for serious cooks, 


Available at cutlefyondmQre.wm and metfokiicbeo.com 


The Wusthof Classic Ikon Collection was created to 

change the way a knife feels and how we use it. 




SAIL CUNARD'S 
NEWEST QUEEN 


Our newest royal has arrived. 
QUEEN VICTORIA 11 shares the same 
grand heritage of the classic ocean liners 
that sailed before her With soanng triple 
height spaces and distinctively modern 
touches, she is the embodiment of con- 
temporary sophistication and refinement. 

From the sparkling Mediterranean to 
the pristine waters in Northern Europe, 
her 2008 voyages will immerse you in 
the best of European cultures and 
destinations, Visit Rome and Athens, 
Overnight in Barcelona, Venice and 
Istanbul. Surely the ideal way to explore 
this region is in the company of a Queen. 


Ships nfj.SErjf.Grtit Bfitain. &2KJB Cunifri 



idem 


Your voyage awaits. 
Request a free brochure. 

Call I -800-7- CUN A RD 
or visit cunard.com 


Queen victoria" 

the most famous uctam lines* in : i if world 
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Road Warrior 

sav a u r finds a wild (and kindred) spirit in tlic English countryside 


1 amasin DAV--L e w i s doesn't make 
.smalt talk, I he first time I ate with 

I I her, at the Oyster Bar in New York 

City's Grand Central station, she held forth 
on the subject ol food — cider, wild game, you 
name it — -with a contagious enthusiasm that 
i rtsta ntly made me want to get to know her. 
Seemingly oblivious to the din of the surround- 
ings, she held me in thrall with descriptions of 
the meals she's Cooked at tier house in Somer- 
set, in England’s south- 
west: unpretentious 

yet sumptuous coun- 
try feasts composed of 
foods grown or made 
near her home. 

Until that first meet- 
ing, I'd known Day- 
Lewis only through 
her books — sprawling, 
gorgeous volumes fca- 
Curl ng st ra ighi fn rwa rd . 
delicious food — and 
what I’d read about her: 
well known in Britain 
for her television cook- 
ing programs, she is rhe 
d au gh rer of r he oner i me 
poet laureate of Eng- 
land Cecil Day-Lewis 
and the sister of the ac- 


and read '‘Summer’s End ’ to get a taste of its 
simple beauty. 

Later in the afternoon, as we polished off the 
last crumbs of dessert, lamas in proposed that 
we drive to a nearby pub, the Royal Oak Inn 
in the village of Lux borough, for din tier. Soon 
we were in her car, hurtling dow r n narrow, 
hedgerow-lined roads. At a particularly tight 
curve, I a maxi n lurched to a halt and we got 
out. On the pavement lay a plump, tan-and- 

gra v b t rd , a ppare n 1 ly 
the victim of a vehicle 
that had come this way 
before us, 11 It's a par- 
tridge," she said excit- 
edly. Then, putting her 
hand against its breast: 
“It's freshly killed. 
This will make a lovely 
roast!' With that, she 
popped ike bird into 
the backseat and we 
proceeded on our way. 
This, I said to myself, is 
one serious food adven- 
turer. Bur it occurred 
ro me rhat lamasin is 
more than that: in her 
full- hear ted embrace 
of local food, in her 
reliance on traditional 




tor Daniel Day-Lewis, Tam as, in Day- Lewis with a partridge she found 
What 1 found our after on a r&ad in Somerset, England. 


I accepted an invitation 
to spend a few days at her home is that she is 
indeed of a breed apart, but for reasons having 
little 10 do with her family pedigree. 

I arrived at her house on a Gate-summer 
morning to find her amid piles of the fresh 
local produce — runner beans, fresh-picked 
berries, and more — that was going to be- 
come our lunch. Watching Tam as in cook was 
great fun: she chopped, pounded, and grated 
with relish and generally made a joyous mess. 
And the lunch itself? Just turn to page 64 


ways of cooking, and 
in her sheer passion for 
eating, she personifies 
the very principles that sav EUR aims to con- 
vey in every issue, 

When we got back to her house that night, 
after one of the finest English pub meals I’ve 
ever eaten, an answering machine message was 
wailing for her: a friend had lined up a blind date 
for l amasin later that week, “Perfect!" she said. 
“I’ll bring him the roasted partridge.” At this, I 
felt I had to offer a lew words of ad vice: “Maybe 
save the road kill for the second date," — -Ja MES 
O SELA ND , Edi tor-ht- Chief 
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WHAT WERE ONCE FELLOW TRAVELLERS 


BECOME THE FASTEST OF FRIENDS 


Ship's registry Grew 8riain. '51009 Curard 


Savour the camaraderie of kindred spirits in a setting like no other Each Cunard" voyage 
will take you back to The Golden Age of Ocean Travel, when timeless elegance and refined British 
traditions ruled the day Now is the ideal time to embark on A Most Civilized Adventure. 

For reservations or further information, contact your Travel Professional, call 1-800-7-CUNARD or visit curiard.com 
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another flight, but i don’t mind, 
not with a dinner like this, grilled 
beef filet with chocolate cherry 
sauce, sounds delicious, more 
ban delicious, like a meal fit for 
royalty, and paired with colonial 
estate explorateur shiraz. hmm 

«,xplorateur? y es i’m an » , ' 

»ke royalty mV?! ™' 

- * £ .:X a 
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Discover award- winning food and wine pairings created by acclaimed Somme I; 
Diane Teitelbauifn. Only on American Airlines International First and Business 



AmericanAirlines 

We know why you f/y 


Wine selection subject to availability. AmericanAirlines and We Know why you lly-ra marks ci American Airtimes, Inc. eneworld is a mark or the on-eworw Alliance, llC. 
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The Art of Miso 

I N an old warehouse located in Fuchu, a small town in 
Hiroshima prefecture, 400 miles southwest of Tokyo, Kuni- 
hiko Kanemitsu, a 63-year-old Fuchu native, shows me around 
the cool, dimly lit concrete room where he works. Dressed in a pow- 
der blue jacket over a pressed white shirt, he pauses briefly to inhale 
the yeasty aroma that hangs in the air. Eleven huge cedar barrels, 
eight feet tall and constructed more than a hundred years ago, flank 
the room. Within these barrels a felicitous transformation is taking 
place: soybeans, salt, and rice or barley are fermenting into miso, the 
savory paste that flavors everything in Japanese cuisine from soups and 

ir 

Miso maker Kunihiko Kanemitsu^s son, Kohtehi, stands before vats of ferment- 
ing miso in his family's factory in Fuchu, Japan, 
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METHOD 


Tama Miso 

( Ere Misp Ss uce) 

This sweet and silky m iso sauce is thickened and enriched with an egg yolk 
for an even more velvety texture.. (For a source for hard 'to 'find Japanese 
ingredients, see the pantry, pageiQ7-) Fill a 2 -quart saucepan with water 
to a depth of 1": bring to a boil over high heat. Reduce heat to medium-low. 
In a medium bowl r whisk together 1 cup shiro (white) miso, 1 Lbsp. sake r 1 
tbsp, rnirin, 2 tsp. sugar, and 1 egg yolk- Place bowl over saucepan; cook, 
whisking, until mixture thickens, about 3 minutes. Remove bowl from heat 
and whisk in 3 tbsp. rice vinegar and 3 tbsp. water. (If a thinner sauce is 
desired, add a little more water.) Chill. Toss boiled chilled spinach, sea- 
weed, diced raw tuna, or julienned daikon (pictured above, clockwise from 
top left) with enough sauce to coat. Makes about 1 cup. 

or barley before combining them 


pickles to dressings for salads. 

Kancmitsu is a fourth -genera- 
tion producer here in Fuchu, where 
the making of miso is a centuries- 
old art, Miso is appreciated around 
the world, mainly for its healthful 
qualities: slow fermentation breaks 
down soybeans into a concentrated 
source o! protein, and naturally 
occurring bacteria create a live 
Culture similar to yogurt's, But in 
Japan a love for miso runs espe- 
cia Hy deep, and the food lias long 
been a staple of the country’s cook' 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 



^Manhattan is a narrow island 
off the coast of New Jersey 
devoted to the pursuit of 
lunch" 

-RAYMOND S OKO tO V 


ing. Of the hundreds of regional 
variations found within Japan, the 
met low-tasting, artisanally made 
misos created in Fuchu are widely 
considered some nl rhe best, 

“Our miso is unique because 
Fu eh u sirs on rhe border between 
Japans rice-growing regions and 
its barley-growing ones, ‘ Kane- 
m its 11 explains, To make miso, 
he adds koji mold (the same cat- 
alyst used in the fermentation of 
sake and soy sauce) to steamed rice 


with cooked soybeans and salt and 
allowing the mixture to ferment 
slowly, Fuc bus geography and cli- 
mate are particularly ideal for this 
process ; set in a valley surrounded 
by mountains, the town has hot, 


humid summers and cold winters, 
a combination that promotes the 
growth of the bacteria necessary for 
1 h e d eve lo p me nr of h igh- q ua I it y 
misos complex flavors. This time- 
honored method stands in contrast 
to those of most commercial miso 


producers, who have found ways to 
mechanize the process and reduce 
fermentation time* at the expense 
of quality and taste. 

Kancmitsu produces a dozen 
styles of miso by varying the pro- 
portions ol his ingredients and 
the length of fermentation. (Sec 
' Three Popular Styles of Fuchu 
Miso", below.) id is barley miso, 
called mugi miso, cures for up to 
three years, emerging as a coarse, 
mabogany'hucd paste with an 
almost meaty taste. But the stvte 

J j 5 

ior which he's the best k nown, 
and the one that put Fuchu on 
the m iso-making map in Japan, 
is shiro, or white miso, a mild, 
sweet-tasting rice variety that local 
producers ferment for as little as 
one week, ihis miso was once 
favored primarily hy the upper 
classes, hut its popularity, along 
with that of Fucluix other misos, 
spread with the help of merchants, 
regional lords, and travelers, who 
introduced it to other parts ol the 
country beginning in the 37th 
century. By 1900,. Fuchu was sup- 
porting ten miso companies. 

Today, only three are still in oper- 
ation. “The Japanese are switching 
to Western-style foods,” Kancmitsu 
tells me. Indeed, since the 1970s, 
miso consumption in Japan has 
declined by more than df) percent. 
This drop, coupled with the low 
cost of industrially made miso, has 
prompted Rich us remaining arti- 
sanal producers to promote their 
miso outside Japan. And that's a 
good thing: if a II goes according to 
plan, some varieties of Fuchu miso 
will become available in America 
later this year. — Harris Salat 



Three Popular Styles of Fuchu Miso 

Fuchu misos are generally mellower in taste and less salty than those produced elsewhere in Japan, Fuchu white 
miso □. which is also called shiro miso, is made of quickly fermented rice and soybeans; its sweet flavor and creamy 
texture work perfectly in such preparations as tama miso, an egg- enriched and vinegar-spiked miso sauce fsee 
recipe, above), and ozoni, a traditional soup consumed during the first week of the new year, In Fuchu, caramel- 
colored chu miso □, also made with rice, strikes a nice balance between salty and sweet; typically aged for up to 
months, it's ideal in miso soup and oyster hot pot. Barley varieties such as aka mugi miso B, a red miso, are 
ften found in the barley-g rowing regions of southern Japan, Mugi miso is usually aged for one to three years, which 
gives it a distinctive chestnut color and a salty, concentrated flavor that pairs well with meat, — H.5. 
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Two Feet Under 



Patten, a speck of a town about two 
hours north of Bangor, Maine, is the 
place to be on the second Saturday 
in August. That's when the Patten 
Lumbermen's Museum hosts its 
annual bean hole supper, a tradi- 
tio nal feast w ith c e ntur i e s-oJ d roots . 
On Friday afternoon, 6B-year-old 
Donald Shorey, a retired forester 
and "the resident expert on these 
things", and his crew (which includes 
h i s sons a nd g ra n dso n s) di g 16 two- 
foot-deep pits on the museum 
grounds. They build a fire in each 
hole and then lower a sealed, bean- 
filled cast-iron or stainEess-steel pot 
into it, cover the pot with dirt, and 
Eeave the beans to cook with a tangy 
amalgam of salt pork, sweet molas- 
ses, onions, spicy dry mustard, and 
salt and pepper until the follow- 
ing day. It's believed that settlers 
learned the technique from local 
Wabanaki Indians in the 17th cen- 
tury, Later, bean hole meals became 
a staple at the lumber camps in 
northern Maine; several pits were 
dug regularly to ensure a steady 
supply of the calorie-rich dish, Lit- 
tle has changed in the 40 years 
the museum has been hosting the 
supper, While the beans cook, vol- 
unteers prepare biscuits made with 
Bakewell Cream, a locally produced 
leavening agent, and grilled Jor- 
dan's hot dogs, bright red links that 
are a Maine favorite. After the meal, 
Shorey hangs up his apron, Though 
he cooks 150 pounds of beans for 
the supper, he admits, 'This is the 
only meal I cook all year,"' — Jesska 
Battibna 





A U G V £ T 

8-9 

I STB A: TERR A MAGIC A 

Dfllttg, CriNlfirt 

TEm two-day celebration in one of 
I Stria's most picturesque bay side cit- 
ies features the region's famed white 
truffles antflocai specialties like prsut 
(the- Croatian answer to prosciut- 
to), maneStra od bobicS (sweet corn 
soup), and while malvasia wine, as 
well as cooking classes, Iradilional 
live music, and dancing. Information: 

38 5/98/31 3-036, 
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HOMO WO FESTIVAL 

Greater Aft ni, Ghana 
Each year, Ihe Ga Mashic tribe- cele- 
brates its per severance— and invites 
visitors to da Ihe same— with a harvest 
festival called Homowa (pictured lefl), 
whose name means to hoot al hunger. 
Past famines, are memorialized in song, 
dance, and processions; the ritual cul- 
minates in a feast of kpo-kpoi steamed 
carnmea I and o kra s Ervod wi th pal m nut 

soup. Information: 202/686 -4S2Q. 


S E P T H M B E ft 

13-14 

S AGR A DELLA PORCH ETTA 

lUunJr Sifj-j Strvraa, Italy 
Every September, pOrk-IOving tourists 
and residents of Monte San Savina, 
in Tuscany, swarm (he village's hi 5- 
toric district in honor ol the signature 
local dish, porchelta— whole suck- 
ling pig stuffed with wild fennel, garlic, 
and black pepper and slow- roasted in 
a wOod'fired oven; samples are given 
away in the town's main piazza Infor- 
mation: 39/05 75/849 ■ A 1 8 . 


SEPTEMBER 

15 

Anniversary: 

KETCHUPS ATE 

I y S I , Uitr fr D. C. 

Early in Ronald Reagan's presidency, 
the USDA splattered ketchup all over 
the news fay introducing a money' 
saving scheme to classify the condi- 
ment as a vegetable on school lunch 
menus. Critics condemned the move 
as an irresponsible attempt to cut cor- 
ners (and nutritive benefits), and the 
proposal was ultimately tabled. 


SEPTE M BLR 

26-28 

AMERICAN WINE & FOOD FESTIVAL 

Lof Angela 

Prominent chefs and enthusiastic eaters 
come together at this annual showcase 
of America's up-and-coming and estab- 
lished culinary talent. This year's stellar 
roster of chel-5. including Jose Andres, 
Eric Ripert, and Wolfgang .Puck (pic- 
tured left), the festival's cofc under, will 
be cooking all weekend at food and wine 
tastings, dinners., and parties around Los 
A ngeles . I n formal 1 □ n : w w w.aw ff.org. 


AUGUST 

21-24 


GU EVD AN DUCK FESTI VA L 

Cliwytlti/i, Louis faun 

Each summer (he self- prod aimed Duck 
Capital of America lives up to its name 
with four days of skeet shoots, hunting- 
dog trials, and competitive waterfowl 
calling. But the festival's true raison 
d'etre becomes clear on its final day, 
when cooks bring their best wildfowl 
recipes (pot- roasted mallard, anyone?) 
to a spirited outdoor cook-olf, Informa- 
li Dr;: www.duekkstival.org. 


SEPTEMBER 

6 

Birthday: 

CATHARINE E. BEECHER 

Trisr Hampton, Sew York. Jflttr) 

A vocal advocate for women's edu- 
cation (and the sister of abolitionist 
Harriet Beecher Stowe), Catharine E. 
Beecher (pictured right) made a mark 
on American food writing with A/hss 
Seecber's DamcstJe Receipt Book (1846). 
a concise manual (hat was among the 
first cookbooks to encourage servant- 
less h ornemakers to c u ok on t h err own . 


12-21 


ON AM 


Krnrfn, India 

At this time of the year, the cities of the 
South Ind tan state of Kerala accam m od'a Lc 
thousands of revelers as they commem- 
orate the mythical King Mahabali's 
return from eicife. After ten days of boat 
races and public feasting, families gather 
at home to share such dishes as avial 
(a Coconut and vegetable curry) and ba‘ 
nana halva (a rich pudding} Information; 
91/98/1015-6087. 


CLOCKWISE f»OM ioe r Hpw Ay COC*tiEivl/*i.Awlv. COURTESY Ai^x Plank. mm WES VaiAMv; hlCitGAVLt/COeUS: iLtUSTftATiQN MffE GiACO&et 
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STATE PLATES: NEW JERSEY 


Good and Plenty New Jersey may be small, but it sure doesn't act that way — especially 
when it comes to affairs of the appetite. Jerseyans are passionate about their specialties, 
whether its blue crabs or fried clams from a shorefront seafood joint or the local 
style of ulrrarhin-criist pizza. “Garden State is a more fitting moniker than most 

LG 


outsiders think; beyond the tangled highways and suburban sprawl of its north- 
eastern corner, New Jersey boasts beaches, pine barrens, river and ocean fisheries, > 1 

1 Several \* 


and 9,000-plus farms producing tomatoes, blueberries, corn, and more, 
thriving immigrant communities — from Little India in Edison to the Ironbound, 

Newark s long-established Portuguese district — make New Jersey one of Americas most 
gastronomicatty diverse destinations. Add to that a growing coterie of innovative chefs and, 
Test we forget, some legendary diners (New Jersey claims more than any other state), and its 
no wonder Jerseyans have a little bit of attitude. —Andrea Clurfeld 






NINE REGIONAL TASTES 


Qmntrmnt 'wl Nov Jrrscyj&od experiences im to be missed ufhfny&u V visiting the ttatt 


Top TomatOGS In America tomatoes 
were thought to be poisonous until 1&2Q, when 
one Colonel Robert Gibbon Johnson made news 


by marching up the steps of the Salem County, 
N . J ., eour thouse a nd devou ring a n entire basket 
of them. Nowadays, it's not the rutgers canning 
variety or even the ubiquitous beefsteak 
for wh i c. h t h e state i s t he best k no wn 
it's the heirlooms raised by farmers 
like Dorothy Turner and Jim Cook, 
of the plainly named The Farm, and 
Ross and Debbie Clayton of Clayton 
Farm, both in Freehold Township. 



Burgers from Heaven There are 

Jersey diners, and then there's White Manna, 
a pint -size streak of silver in Hackensack that 
serves the world's best sliders: mim sirloin 
burgers griddled with caramelized onions 
and served on squishy potato rolls with mol- 
ten cheese. The building once belonged to a 
small hurger chain that got its start at the 1939 
world's fair; another outpost of the former fran- 
chise, called White Mama (sic), is still operating 
(under dtffe rent ownership) in Jersey City. 


1. The i I t i ia -crust 
lumiiti pirra at i bu 

original Dl l Ldiviiio'^ 
i n Trc n ton , 

1 . The Fried local fluke 
at Mustache fUll's, a 
fishermens diner in 
Bamvg.il Light. 

3. ihe enormous subs 
on f rcsh-bakcd bread at 
the Whitt House Sub 
Shop, a former Sinatra 
haunt in Atlantic City. 



4, The smart » seasonal 
Latin fare of chef- 
Owner Market Presill a 
(above) at restaurants 
Cueharamama and 
Zaira, in Hoboken. 


% The stretchy saltwater 
[jflv from Fra lingers, 
a 12 3 -year-old Atlantic 
City institution. 


(). The hibimhap at 
the Korean restaurant 
Dots Rae Myun Ok, in 
Port Lee’s l ittle 
Korea 

-4 

7- Ihe Delaware 
River shad at the 
annual Shad. Fesr 
lii Lambcrtville 

* 



8. Old wick Shepherd, 
a creamy, eave- ripened 
raw sheep's Jin Ik 
cheese made at Valley 
Shepherd Creamery, in 
Long Valley. 

9 The luscious pale 
ami duck coufit f rom 

D’Artagiiiin, the 
Newark- based 
purveyor o( French 
prepared foods, co- 
lon nded by A t ia ne 
Daguin in lf)6). 



| Latest and Greatest Jersey's res- 
l teurant scene is as variegated as the state's 
: ta st es. A t Bay Ave nue. T rat to ri a, in H ig h I a n d s, 

: chef Joe Romanowski combs local farms, 

j fields, and coastal waters to source mgredi- 
: ents for his micro-seasonal menus, as does 

l Andrea Carbine, the chef at A Toute Heure. 
: in Cranford, Upscale Indian eateries are also 

; proliferating across the state; the swankiest 
; of them all is restaurateur Dilip Mehta's Ur- 
: ban Tadka, in I selin, which offers a thoroughly 

: modern Indo-Chinese bill of fare. 








YOU ARE 



ite tv-c pOftaee Me yxetiton 

WHAT IS A CELEBRATION 


wU&QUfr £t ?>ft p/ />fl /}/>/// ? 

&avi a fjfMwe&z cone/acfe 

wf/A&ut a cvfitjmtal wfi of lfibrt, 
or a PTTuv^dqy i/ram /<? a c/oar 
attM&ut a (fa&cenet .ur/otc? 


. r & ZtpomM/e to rtyaicG M/9 

WITHOUT THE POPPING OF k CORK? 

±&*A&pS : iiSal tiMuj? 
Saper/e/iee ot/r <ut> rieMiotn/tt/ig atme f/st. 
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WE WIN£, W£ DIME. 


For reservations, visit us at www.rftecop/tdlfriJ/e.cGm 
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Brooklyn Brew 

□ ach summer, a parade of new- 
fa ogled chilled coffee drinks crowds 
supermarket shelves — from bottled 
Frappuccino to coffee-colas — each promising 
a more refreshing, more intense caffeine kick. 
I hanks to its retro label and distinctive glass 
bottle, a shopper could easily mistake Man- 
hattan Special Espresso Coffee Soda for one 
of the new guard. But il you were raised in the 
New York City area and have a good memory, 
you’ll know' that this bittersweet soda is, in 
fact, the original bottled pick-me-up, D grew up 
watching my relatives sip the dark, slightly bub- 
bly beverage at summer barbecues and Sunday 
suppers. Some of them would drink it straight 
irorn the bottles sold at delis; others would pour 
it over ice and add a touch of milk. Once I was 
old enough for such a grown-up drink. I'd add 
creamy vani ila ice cream to it to make a Boat 

i 

when I got home from school. 

I'd never known just how special Manhat- 
tan Special was, though, until I stumbled on 
the company’s booth at the Fancy Food Show, 


FARE 

a food-industry convention held in New York 
City. Manning the booth was Aurora Fassaro, 
the great-granddaughter ol Teresa Cirnino, a 
native of Naples, Italy, who cofounded the com- 
pany in 1895, Fassaro explained that the soda, 
which has a cult following in Italian -Ameri- 



can communities in and around New York, 
takes its name not from the island of Manh at- 
tan but from Manhattan Avenue, a. street in the 
Williamsburg section of Brooklyn, where her 
family settled and where they've been making 
the drink, in the same factory, ever since. 


Passaro, who runs Manhattan Special with 
her brother Louis, doesn't believe that the soda 
was inspired by any particular Italian cold cof- 
lee refreshment, such asgranita. More likely, her 
great-grand mothers invention is an American 
answer to act Italian craving, "Italian immigrants 
drank a lot of espresso with sugar. ' Fassaro told 
me. "During the summer they’d cool it down, 
hut no one wanted to drink it with ice and dilute 
it." Those were the days when seltzer salesmen 
made home deliveries and drugstore soda foun- 
tains added flavored syrups to fizzy water. So, 
leresa Cimino concocted a drink, the recipe for 
which remains essentially unchanged, tailored 
to her community: she brewed heavily roasted 
espresso coffee, sweetened it with cane sugar 
to make a syrup, and added Carbonated water. 
Ibis summer, the company began selling the 
beverage through its online store (www.m an- 
il attanspecial.com), and. though ir has recently 
introduced a line oi its own, Starbueks-estjiie 
bottled coffee drinks, Passaro knows where her 
customers' loyalties lie: "Once you’ve developed 
a taste for our Soda,' she said, “its hard to go 
back," — Dmm Bowen 



WHAT THE WORLD TASTES LIKE 


Spices so intense you can taste the world 
in a single teaspoon* 

To see how this piece was created 
visit spiceislands.com. 


rSlANDS 


ISLAND HARVEST 

Cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves, sweet basil, tarragon. bay leaves and mustard on linen, paper. 
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Civilized Company 

Sherry’s time has come* again 

BY DAVID WONDRICH 


efore the First World War, it 
seemed that whenever a well-bred Eng- 
lish speaker met a well-bred English 
speaker, a glass t>! sherry, the famous fortified 
white wine from Spain, followed. And, when 
the weather was warm, just about every adult in 
the United States, whether or not he or she knew 
how to use a dessert fork, liked a sherry cob- 
bier' — a tipple that's simply a largish glass of dry 
amoncillado or oloroso sherry shaken up with a 
bit of sugar, a slice or two of orange, and plenty 
of ice. I he sportier types migEit even have had 
their sherry [nixed into an ho ne$t-to-god cock- 
tail (a t a vo rite of the 1890s was the bamboo, a 
dry ant! refreshing mix of sherry, dry vermout h, 
and bitters). However it was taken, southwest- 
ern Spain s contribution to human contentment 
was an essential part of sophisticated drinking. 
Small wonder; peerlessly dry when you wanted 
something dry, rich and sweet when you wanted 
that, this nutty- tasting wine — produced in sev- 
eral distinct styles in and around the Andalusian 
city of Jerez de la Frontera — was (and still is) rhe 
perfect thing ro have before a meal, or after it, or 
really anytime at all, especially in the summer. 
In a sense, sherry s popularity was also its 
undoing. By the early years of the 20th century, 
growing demand in BritaiEt had led to a flood of 
cheap imitations that damaged the wines rep- 
utation, Then came the trenches and the mud 
and rhe blood. I suppose that anything bound 
up too closely with an ostensibly civilized soci- 
ety 1 lut could send a generation ofyoung men 
to slaughter was destined to suffer in the reck- 
oning that ensued, and indeed, lor many sherry 
went the way of tonal music and virginity. You 
can witness it happening in a scene, set in the 
1920s, from Evelyn Waugh s novel Brideshead 

David WomdriCh is the author of, most 
recently. Imbibe! (Perigee, 2007), a history 
of bartending in America, for which he re- 
ceived a 2008 James Beard award. 


Revisited, wherein the cosmopolitan Anthony 
Blanche orders gin cocktails f or hi nisei I and 
t’ hades Ryder, the book's rather more conser- 
vative narrator, with the comment "1 expect you 
would prefer sherry, hut, my dear Charles, you 
are not going 10 have sherry. 

I he drink didn't fare much better on this 
side of the Atlantic, where, in the face of P ro- 
ll ihit ion, a younger, more cynical generation 
had developed a thirst for harder stuff. Take, 
for example. Parties, the bohemian intellectual 
Carl Van Vechten s feverish and booze- sod den 
novel, published in 1930; in that skewering of 
New York society, the only people who drink 
sherry arc a monocled German undergradu- 
ate and somebody £ mother. 

Still, sherry didn’t disappear altogether. In 
1 920. the English literary critic George Sa i no- 
li ury gave sherry pride of place in his classic of 
wine writing Notes on a Cellar- Book, with the 
statement that “no reasonable person should 
quarrel if we begin with sherry*. Of course, he 
was in his 70s ar the rime. Ibis is pretty much 
how things would gn for the rest of the 20th 
century; though Britain remained a key export 
market for sherry, among youthful drinkers on 
both sides of the Atlantic the drink came to 
be viewed the way I .at in is; an arcane sort of 
thing that might be nice to know but is hardly 
indispensable. 

The eccentricities inherent in the way sherry 
is classified could be partly to blame. As Sainrs- 
bury observed, the drink is “singularly various 
in kind”, and sorting out all the linos and 
olorosos and palo cortados, all the amomi- 
I! ados and manzanillas and pedro ximenezes 
(see “Tasting Notes”, page 32), was enough to 
send many consumers back to the reassuring 
familiarity of a burgundy or a man bat tan. 1 hen 
there is the fact that producers add a lit tie grape 
brandy to the wine to stop fermentation. No 
matter that some California cabernets ship out 
at a higher proof than many sherries; for a lot of 
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Sherry Cobbler 


fruit-and-wine cobblers were papular in the 
United 5 la tes in the mid-ISGQs, Author Won- 
drich considers this one to be "as simple and 
tasty a drink as has ever been concocted by 
the hands of mankind''. In it. a touch of citrus 
offsets the sherry's nutty character. In a cock- 
tail shaken combine 4 oz, dry amonlillado or 
oloroso sherry, */l oz. (or 72 tbsp.) simple syr- 
up (made by first boiling together equal parts 
sugar and water and then letting the mixture 
cool), and a halved orange slice. Shake vig- 
orously for 10-15 seconds and strain into a 
highball glass filled with cracked ice. Garnish 
with another halved orange slice and serve. 
Makes 1. 

Bamboo Cocktail 

This elegant drmk was created in the 1S90s by 
Louis Eppinger, the manager of the Grand Hotel 
in Yokohama, Japan, to slake the thirst of visit- 
ing dignitaries. Two kinds of bitters, orange and 
Angostura, add an aromatic dimension to the 
sherry. In a mixing glass, combine V/2 0 z. dry 
amontillado sherry, V/l oz. Noilly Prat dry ver- 
mouth. 2 dashes orange bitters (a concoction of 
sour orange peel, spices, and alcohol: see page 
107 for a source), 1 dash Angostura bitters, and 
cracked ice. Stir ingredients for 20-30 seconds 
until well chilled and strain into a chilled cocktail 
glass. Add a twist of lemon and serve. Makes 1, 


Top row, from left, Williams £ Humbert Dry Sack 
IS Year Sweet Old Oloroso? a sherry cobbler. 
Middle row, from left, lustau Solera Reserve 
Palo Cortado Peninsula; Sandeman Character 
Medium Dry Amontillado? Gonzalez Byass Tio 
Pepe Fino; a bamboo cocktail, Bottom row, from 
left, Hidalgo La Gitana Manzanilla; Gonzalez By- 
ass Noe Muy Viejo VORS; Lustau Solera Reserva 
Dry Oloroso "Don Nufio", 
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jam I ill Prescott, cooLlxjdl? author, 
host of PBS cooling series and founder 
u I one oi the first authentic French 


style coo King schools for home chefs, 
for unique coo It mg experience. Jills 
signature cool? mg courses immerse 
participants in the ambiance of a 
French culinary scltdoL Wee h long, 
weekend, or one-day participation 
courses are available, including Classic 
French Cuisine, Bistro Cooking, Baking 
ana Pastni Courses, Breads, 

Soups and Sauces, Seafood Foie 
Gras and Ditch r £ hocolaie Desserts, 
Food & Wine Pairing Work shop, and 
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l be Ostbof I Resort 
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CELLAR 


wine d ri n kc rs , fortified was a dirty word. 

What’s more, in Spains sherry bodegas, or cel- 
lars, the vintners store the wine in a collection 
of barrels, called a solera, taking off only pan of 
the oldest barrels’ sherry for bottling and relill- 
ing those barrels from the next-oldest ones, and 
so on. Where is the fun, wine lovers asked them- 
selves, if there aren’t any vintages to fetish ize? 
Throw in levels of sweetness that can vary from 
none whatsoever to dessert-in-a-glass, arid many 
consumers ended up with the sense that sherry 
wasn’t a true vs 1 i tie, 

bunny what a little shift in perspective will 
do, though. These days, classic cocktails are 
back. Bitters, rye whiskey, verm out hs— any- 
thing that has p re -Prohibit ion roots — arc 
getting a second Look, and so is sherry, I lie 
popularity of Spanish tapas, traditionally con- 
sumed with sherry, has helped to raise the 
drinks pm file, too, but those are only super- 
fic ial reasons why sherry deserves a comeback. 


Sure, the wine has impeccable old-school cre- 
dentials, and, yes, a lot of the traits that kept 
sherry on the sidelines — the mellow, oxi- 
dized flavors; the sweetness and the added 
alcohol — no longer seem so outdated or eso- 
teric, But ultimately, the allure of this drink 
is as simple and 

timeless is .hit © A ' m n ' r cU,su iberr )‘ 
..... r cock tatl reape at saveur 

of all the finest .ctiM/lSSUEl 13 
wines acid spir- 
its: it's artisanally made, unique in its flavors 
and colors, and, most important, deeply plea- 
surable to driti k, 

I rue, the nomenclature can still be tricky, but 
then, so is telling your gra nd eru from your eru 
bourgeois. And, after all, that's what study is 
for, preferably with a nice glass of amontillado 
at one's elbow. It might be too much to hope 
for a second coming of the sherry cobbler as 
America s summer drink of choice, but a boy 
can dream, can’t lie? 


TASTING NOTES 


All sherry begins its life as- white wine (usually, but not always, made from the palomino fino 
grape) that is fort if ted with grape spirit end aged in oak after fermentation, The process gets a 
bit more complicated after that. The easiest way to make sense of things is to divide sherries into 
t h ree c a lego r i e s : the pa I e r dry ones aged ent i re ly or pa r tia I ly u nder a wh ite or u st of yeast, called 
ffor, which prevents oxidation (these include finos and manzanillas, as well as amontillados); the 
darker, richer ones aged completely or mostly without ffor (such as deep amber olorososand the 
rarer palo cortados); and the intensely sweet dessert sherries classified as PX, for pedro ximenez, 
the type of grape used to make it (these sherries are generally used for blending, but every once 
i n a while an exceptional old PX is bottled). Here are seven bottles that I found to be excellent 
expressions of each of sherry's principal styles (see the pantry, page 107, for sources.) —O.W 


GONZALEZ BYASS NOE MUY VIEJO VORS <$45/37S ml), Grape stems, raisins, molasses, 
caramel, road tar, fig newton: this 30-year-old PX envelops the nose with all things dark and rich 
and sweet 

GONZALEZ BYASS TIO PEPE FINO ($18). The benchmark fino. The very essence of dryness, 
with an intriguing, umami note of soy sauce and mushrooms. 

H IDALGQ LA GITAN A MANZANILLA ($14/500 ml). Just as dry as the Tio Pepe, but with a 
touch less umami and the presence of the green apple notes characteristic of a manzanilla, 

LUSTAU SOLERA RESERVA DRY OLOROSO "DON NUNO" ($28) A classic old oloroso from 
the 112-year-old Lustau winery: juicier than the Peninsula (below), with heady hints of truffle. 

LUSTAU SOLERA RESERVA PALO CORTADO PENINSULA ($28). Palo cortados are said 
to straddle the median between crisp amontillado and dark, rich oloroso; that is precisely 
what this one does: nuts and brine mingle with a lively acidity, balanced by a little richness in 
the mouth. 

5ANDEMAN CHARACTER MEDIUM DRY AMONTILLADO ($15) .Perfectly balanced: nutty 
and raisiriy, with a hint of brininess and a good acidity. A great sherry for mixing. 

WILLIAMS & HUMBERT DRY SACK 15 YEAR SWEET OLD OLO ROSO ($25) Dry Sack is a 
proprietary blend and not dry at all. When old, like this one. Dry Sack sherr ies become intense, 
dark, fruity, and redolent of blackberries. A perfect dessert wine. 
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Ihe Welcoming Table 


Constance Chang helped bring regional Chinese cuisine to the world 


BY PANG-MEI NATASHA CHANG 


N the suburb of New Havln, Connecti- 
cut, where 1 grew up during the 1970s, there were 
two Chinese restaurants. At both of them, the stan- 
dard fare was egg fao young, sweet-and-sour pork, barbecued 
spareribs, and other Cantonese-style standbys. If my family 
ate at one of these places, we talked to the' waiter in Man- 
darin or Cantonese and ordered dishes not on the menu. It 
we were lucky, the cook was Shanghainese like my father or 
Sichuanese like my mother, and we'd get to savor Shang- 
hai -style [lie Lied snow cabbage with shredded pork or a 
red-braised whole fish, or perhaps Sichuanese double-cooked 
pork. Sometimes, non-Chinese families would look over at 
our table and say, 11 We want what they're having." 

At home, my nun her. Sung- Wen Chang, a teacher anti 
a tireless hostess who regularly threw dinner parties for as 
many as 30 people, strived to educate our non -Chinese 
guests about the diversity of Chinese cooking. Over rhe 
years, she introduced friends and colleagues to hoisin- 


marinated chicken, lion's head meatballs with vermicelli. 
Cauliflower with crabmeat, smashed cucumbers with gin- 
ger and sesame oil, and more. Unlike many traditional 
Chinese -American hostesses we knew, my mother wasn’t 
content to stay behind in the kite hen cooking while the 
guests ate without her, -So, on one side of our dining room, 
she had constructed a buffet table Complete with retract- 
able leaves and electric sockets for the warming trays. In 
addition to allowing my mother to join guests at the table, 
buffet-style dining ensured the satisfaction of any appetite, 
large or small, adventurous or timid. Guests could pile their 
plate with fried rice if they liked, but they could also try just 
a lorkhd of drunken chicken or stewed beef tendon* 

Years later, while researching my family’s history for a book, 
l discovered that buffet dining occupies a special place in the 
Ch a tigs' past; Constance D„ Chang, a cousin of my fathers, 
launched a legendary culinary career by applying the idea 
of rhe Western-style all-you-can-eat smorgasbord ro Chinese 


Constance D. Chang showing a group of hotel! managers the buffet table at the Yokohama branch of Peacock Hall in 1962, 
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restaurant cooking. As I uncovered more details 
about Constance, J became enthralled by her 
life and times and by her passion — similar to 
the one that propelled my mother — for spread- 
ing the gospel oi authentic Chinese cuisine, one 
buffet dinner at a time. 

Born in Shanchai in 1917, Con- 
stance studied in Japan alter World War II 
and settled there with her husband , a phy- 
sician. A consummate cook, she and two 
friends opened a Chinese restaurant, called 
Mi Mi Sat (Delicious House), in Tokyo in 
1954. Loeated near the U,S. embassy and 
the Japanese foreign ministry, the establish- 
ment became popular with diplomats both 
American and Japanese. Constance noticed 
that her customers always Ordered the same 
dishes: sweet- and- sour pork, egg too young, 
and boiled chicken — perfectly good (and, by 
th at time, familiar) Cantonese-inspired fare 
but hardly the tastiest things on the menu. 

Then, in 195b, Constance negotiated a 
deal with the owner of the lokyu Hotel, in 
Tokyo's f linza district, for opening a Chinese 
restaurant there. She knew that, fust a few 
years earlier, Tokyo's famous Imperial Hotel 
had opened one of the first smorgasbord- 
style restaurants in Japan; it was called the 
Viking, and, with irs Scandinavian fare and 
one-price menu, it had become immensely 
popular. Inspired by that restaurant’s success, 
Constance proposed an unusual idea to the 
hotel s owner: a Chinese smorgasbord. 

In 1959, Peacock 1 fall, probably the first 
buffet-style Chinese restaurant in Japan, 
opened its elegant, carved- wood doors. Named 
after a hotel-restaurant in Constance’s beloved 
Shanghai, it offered an unlimited number of 
servings of dishes both hot and cold. Up to 40 
foods were on display at any given meal: from 
tea-smoked duck and steamed carp belly with 
ginger and scallions to beef in black bean sauce 
and sharks fin soup, Constance labeled the 
dishes — in Japanese* English, and Chinese — 
with their place of origin: Shanghai, Sichuan, 
Hong Kong, Beijing* and so on. Fora single 
price, diners got to taste a sprawling array of 
stir-fried, deep-fried, braised, glazed, stewed, 
and boiled delicacies — the whole, dizzying 
mosaic that is Chinese cuisine. 

Peacock Hall banked heavily on the all-you- 

Pang-Mli Natasha Chang is the au- 
thor of Bound Feet & Western Dress: A 
Memoir (Anchor Books, 1996). 
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can-cat concept, Constance installed two big 
curved mirrors: one, placed by the entrance, 
made patrons look slender; the u titer, located 
bv the es.it, made them look heavy. The one- 
price- fit. s-all policy was put to the test a few 
months after the restaurant opened, when one 
of Tokyo’s best-known celebrities, a 300 -pound 
sumo wrestler named Taiho, and 13 of his sim- 
ilarly proportioned cohorts paid a visit, I he 
men returned Irom the buffet table six times 



Smashed Cucumbers with Ginger 


This easily made pickle is a great side dish for 
both Asian and Western courses. Cut 4 kirby 
cucumbers into irregular chunks about 2" long 
and V-4" thick. Transfer cucumber slices to a 
medium bowl, sprinkle with 2 tsp. kosher salt, 
mix, andsetasideal room temperature to ex- 
tract excess liquid and let them soften, about 
1 1 hour. Meanwhile, julienne a T piece fresh 
peeled ginger: transfer to a medium bowl and 
set aside, Drain and gently squeeze cucum- 
bers to extract more liquid, then pat dry with 
a towel, Add cucumbers to the bowl of ginger 
along with 1 tbsp, sugar, F/itbsp. rice wine vin- 
egar, 1 tsp. sesame oil, and 2 roughly chopped 
cloves garlic. Toss to combine and season with 
kosher salt, to taste. Let rest at room temper- 
ature for at least 15 minutes before serving to 
allow the flavors to come together, Serves 4, 

with plates piled high; in the kitchen, Coei- 
sta nee’s three chefs worked double-time to 
keep the food coming. Yet, at the end of the 
evening, Constance honored the sumo wres- 
tlers by charging them not a yen more than the 
standard all-vou-can-eat price. Word got out, 
and from that night on Peacock Hall could not 
keep customers away. 

For many Japanese and Chinese eaters, the 
Western-style buffet brought a breath of fresh air. 
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Both Japanese and Chinese traditional meals 
entail a highly ritualized presentation and obey 
strict codes of etiquette. At a formal Chinese 
banquet, lor example* you may not lielp your- 
self to a piece of food from the communal plate 
without serving at least two people on either 
side of you, and then only in a prescribed man- 
ekt: the young serve the old; the less important 
serve the more important. Imagine monitoring 
every mouthful during a two-hour, ten-course 
meal, and you’ll have an idea of how exhilarat- 
ing a take-as-you-please bullet was to the Asian 
patrons of Peacock Hail. 

Eventually, Aunt Constance opened five 
more Peacock Hall restaurants in lokyo and 
four Other Japanese cities. The culmination of 
Peacock Halls success came in 1962, when, 
on the occasion of his 60th birthday, Emperor 
Hirohito himself requested that Constance 
and her staff prepare a buffet-style dinner for 
1 00 guests. I hat the emperor, considered a 
veritable demigod by much of the Japanese 
populace, would deign to serve himself din- 
ner was nothing short of revolutionary. 

In the years that followed. Constance came 
to he regarded tn japan as something of a Julia 
Child of Chinese cuisine; she wrote nearly a 
dozen cookbooks, opened a culinary school, 
and hosted a popular television cooking pro- 
gram. In 1994 she emigrated to the United 
States to he near her children, 

1 met Constance for the first time about threv 
years ago in San Francisco* at the wedding of a 
cousin. Open, genial, even girlish, Constance, 
now in her 90s, graciously signed autographs for 
a few guests there who knew of her from Japan. 
When I was finally able 10 have a moment alone 
with her, I asked her whether her proposal for 
a bullet-style restaurant had been purely busi- 
ness related, She laughed and told me that, more 
than for any other reason, she had opened Pea- 
cock Hall because she became bored with taking 
the same orders all the time. In a way, though* 
her opening a buffet-style restaurant was also an 
act ofdiplomacy* she said. She’d seen China and 
Japan at war with each other lor much of her 
early life, and the dinner table seemed as good 
a place as any for a rapprochement, 

Now that she was in America* Constance told 
tne, she was delighted to sec that Chinese res- 
taurant buffets — which were now a common 
sight i n the States* albeit Lei less ambitious iticar- 
nations than Peacock Hall — were thriving. Yes* 
egg foo young and sweet-and-sour pork were 
it ill on the menu at many places, but the door to 
experimentation had been thrown open. jP* 
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The function of a professional range 
The form of a work of art. 
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The Life of the Kitchen 
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save lk test kitchen director Hun ter Lewis at the 
stove, sauteing pea shoots and spinach. 


Creativity by 
Design 

Inside s a v E li k ’s new test kitchen 


OV TODD COLEMAN 

T he writers and photographers 
of this magazine travel to every part 
of the world to trace the origins of 
regional foods anti culinary traditions, hut at 
its heart, saveur is a public at ion about what 
happens at home, in the kitchen — a ho ut the 
deeply gratifying, universal act of cooking. 
That’s why one of our principal missions has 
always heem to develop and test (and retest, 
and retest) our recipes with the home cnnk 
in mind. So, w r hen our editorial staff recently 
moved its offices to a space on New York City’s 
East 32nd Street, the opportunity to create a 
new test kitchen from the ground up was tan- 
talking. The facility a 926 -square-loot work 
area and dining room that shares an open-plan 
floor with the editors" offices and workstations, 
has become the physical and creative huh of 
the magazine. Just like a home kitchen, ours is 
a busy; welcoming place where the staff tastes 
various dishes, compares cooking techniques, 
and exchanges ideas, 'The kitchen is the engine 
of what we do at the magazine,” says $ av ev r’s 
test kitchen director, Hunter Lewis. 

rhat said, we place demands on our space 
and on our equipment that exceed those of 
even the busiest home kitchen. For any given 
issue. Hunter and his staff must test as many 
as 40 recipes to make sure that the instruc- 
tions are foolproof and that the dishes come 
out just right. On a recent workday during the 
making of die present issue, Hunter shuttled 
between the kitchens (continued on page 42) 
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□ A broad, steel-topped display counter (equipped with two Sub-Zero wine refrigerators) and two 
islands accommodate many cooks at once; our stainless-steel appliances, including three ovens, a 
warming drawer, and two refrigerators, are clustered on the kitchen's rear wall, far enough away from 
the islands to ensure an efficient flow of movement around the room, □ The plates and other props we 
use in photo shoots are the haul from regular visits by food editor Todd Coleman to New York City-area 
antiques shops and thrift stores* O Project director Sergio Mercado (left) and studio director John 
Henderson, two key members of Clodagh's design team, worked closely with us to arrive at a design 
that would suit our needs. Q The kitchen's central islands are fitted with wheels, making them easy 
to move around forthe cooking demonstrations and other functions for which our kitchen is occasion- 
ally used. □ This deeply savory macaroni and cheese, made from a recipe that appeared in our April 
2005 issue, is a favorite for staff meals, □ Steel-fronted drawers keep our most frequently used tools 
within ready reach. O All ten burners and the cast-iron grill on our Wolf cooktops arc in constant use 
on the busiest days, when we test as many as a doren different recipes. 
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KITCHENWISE 


(com tin itirtf from page 39 ) central cooktop island,, where he was monitor- 
ing a double boiler lull of chocolate and butter destined for a batch of 



where he was researching sources ior the rennet needed for making ricotta. 
Nearby, assistant kitchen director Ben Mims was toiling over several sim- 
mering pots, trying to determine what kind ol beer worked the best lor 
cooking brat worst, while, a tew feet away, kitchen assistant Krystal Stone 
was whisking sake with white misu to make a miso sauce. 

During our first magazine close — that hectie period when we're prepar- 
ing to ship the issue to the printer — we discovered that our new kitchen 
could also ieel like home. Editors would wander over to the I ridge, page 
proofs in hand, looking fora snack. Late at night, the work islands would 
become conversation hubs, with some lolks hopping up to sit on the 
counter while they talked and are. While this dynamic arrangement feels 



ANATOMY OF A RECIPE 

Cooking is an intuitive and spontaneous process. Recipe testing? Mot so 
much. There's a practiced methodology we follow,, and our new kitchen 
was designed to support it. Here's how it works: an author sends us a 
recipe, and the kitchen staff sets out to find the ingredients, always buy- 
ing more than double the amount the recipe calls for because we almost 
always test it a second time; that's one reason our test kitchen had to 
have ample cold and dry storage. Before we start cooking, we prep the 
ingredients, measuring them, weighing them, and placing them around 
us in the order that they're called for in the recipe, along with any equip- 
ment required. This demands considerable counter space. The point of 
this mise-en place (shown above), as the process is called, is to create a 
calm, organized work area; without this prep stage, we'd be too harried to 
write down all the visual ewes, cooking times, and other telling details that 
are crucial to refining recipes, We also have to be diligent about cleaning 
up after ourselves as we cook, which is why the huge sinks and garbage 
cans sit within easy reach of the prep table. When it comes time to taste, 
the finished dish issetout on the display counter and we take notes on the 
editors' feedback. We press therm for specifics; Are the flavors welt bal- 
anced? If not, we make a note to adjust the seasonings. Is it crisp enough? 
No? Maybe on the next attempt we'll try a different browning technique. 
If the recipe is a flop, that's actually okay; a recipe tester can learn a lot 
from failures, —Hun ter Lewi's 


completely organic, it hardly happened by accident. Clodagh. the New 
York-based designer who created our kitchen and dining room, is famous 
for integrating open kitchens into larger living spaces and for her affinity 
for [Natural materials and serene, low-maintenance environments. " E love 


kitchens and the overlay of art and function, ' she says. "1 wanted it to feel 
comfortable, a place where you can cook efficiently but still be creative” 
Clodaghs design is the product of an Intensive process in which she and 
her team helped sav tuft’s staff to articulate its wants and needs. 

What strikes many first-time visitors to the kitchen that Glodagh 
came cup with is the look and feel of the sensuous, textured surfaces. 
"We chose stainless steel lor durability and ease of maintenance." the 
designer explains, "and walnut doors to keep things from coming off 
as too cold. ’ .She Called on artisans with 
whom she's worked for years to Create 
the Space's built-in features. In the din- 
ing area, Rick Cuneo installed deep 
cabinets made of honey- colored maple, 

and Gregory tie Laura and I racey Staked n of Del form Partners turned 
out a recessed sideboard and a long, low window bench in polished 
concrete. It was fascinating to watch them pour ordinary concrete and 
then, over the course of several days, sc ul pt and huff it until it had a 
veneer as smooth to the toucli and as richly patterned as marble. 


Q A recipe for macaroni 
and cheese and other favor- 
ite staff meah at $ a v u V ft 
.com /issue i t 3 


A cardinal ft u le in thes av c ti it test kitchen has always been that 
we use only those kinds of utensils and equipment one would find in a 
typical home kitchen. Because of the volume of food we have to prepare 
and cook, we opted lor the highest- quality, most durable home kitchen 
appliances to tie had. Two large side-by-side refrigerator- freezers and 
two refrigerator drawers, both by Sub-Zero* along with a Fhermador 
column freezer, offer ample space for the ingredients we use in our 
dishes, as well as for the items that cooks, farmers, and purveyors from 
around the world send us for sampling. And, much to the satisfaction 
of Ben, who handles a ior of the baking, our three Wolf ovens display 
the exact temperature at all times and maintain extraordinarily even 
heat distribution. A microwave and a warming drawer, also from Wolf, 
help us to keep all the elements of a menu at the proper temperature 
until everything is ready to serve. 

My favorite part of the kitchen, hands down, is the pair of eight-foot- 
eight-inch- by three-foot islands that command the center of the room. 
One, topped with deeply grained, cocoa brown walnut, is our main prep 
table and chopping block. The other comprises two five-burner Wolf 
electric cooktops and a sturdy cast-iron grill, Each of the un its' bases con- 
sists of a grid of cubbyholes where we keep our most frequently used pots 
and pans, These islands were originally conceived as conjoined units, but 
in the sort of happy evolution that a genuinely accommodating design 
makes possible, t hey may be kept separate so that traffic Hows more freely 
around and between them. In addition to the islands, we have a movable 
can, made by Thermador, that holds an electric cooktop and oven; it’s 
essential for in-house photo shoots, which often require moving the food 
were cooking to wherever the quality of light in the office happens to be 
the best. Last but not least, two Kohler sinks and two Thermador dish- 
washers, in operation almost ceaselessly, help us keep the kitchen tidy — a 
crucial requirement in such a busy place, 


The Pa n t r y, page 1 07; More information on the s av l u k test kitchen. 
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□ Wan -mounted magnetic strips hold our collection of knives* which ranges from timeworn antiques 
to state-of-the-art specialty blades that various staffers have come to rely on during stints in restau- 
rant kitchens. 0 One of the greatest benefits of our office's location is its proximity to the Union Square 
Creenmarketn where we purchase much of the farm-fresh produce we use* like these spring onions* 
El Kitchen assistant Vienna Bradley works at the deep, wide Kohler sink we reserve For scrubbing the 
end less parade of pots and pans we run through over the course of a day* A second, smaller sink is used 
for hand-washing and other tasks. □ Kitchen director Hunter lewis cooks at one of the kitchen Islands, 
each of which is equipped with a grid of storage she Ives for our everyday pots and pans. Q To celebrate 
the completion of our kitchen, we invited two guest cooks, Satya Britten and Mohan, from the New York 
Hare Krishna Temple, to prepare a festive meat for Clodagh J s staff and ours. 
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Plum Perfect 

These fruits are a sweet end to the summer 

BY RICHARD VILLADONIGA 


mdy Mariam can’t get enough of his 
plums. "'Over there are beauty, burgundy, elephant 
heart, inca, lane da, October sun, grand claret, anti 
padre,' he says, as we walk through his orchard in Northern 
Clalilor mas. Santa Clara Valley. Andy's Orchard, as Mari- 
an is hu ^iness is called, sells 30 varieties of plum, but he grows 
another 30 enltivars in quantities too small for commercial 
sale. "People say there's a line line between gardening and 
madness,' he tells me, "and some of us cross it. 1 ' 

Plums are indigenous to nearly all the temperate parts of 
the Northern Hemisphere, and thousands of varieties 
have existed over the years. These days, however, rhe 
vast majority of plums grown in this country are those 
that have been bred tor hardiness, not tor flavor. Marians 
(who has no connection to Marian i Packing Co., a large- 
scale Ca I iforni a fruit purveyor) is trying to show customers 
what they’ve been missing. He has amassed a collection of 
old books describing fruit varieties no longer com- 
mercially available* and be combs through them, 
contacting nurseries, old farming families, and 
other collectors to see whether anyone can give 
him a cutting from which to start his own tree. 
I le has also developed relationships with local 
universities and grows many of the best hybrids 
that come out of their agricultural programs, 
Mariam introduces each new variety by planting 
only a tree or two, adding more if the fruit proves 
popular with friends and family. He sells a wide range 
Asian plums* like the weeping santa rosa, which is a more 
Havorful cousin of the common supermarket variety, and 
harder-ro-find European plums, like the yellow-screaked 
parfumee de septembre. Last year he also established a 
‘preservation orchard” dedicated solely to plums in the 
greengage family, which are coveted in England and 
France and boast an intense* aromatic flavor that Mar- 
ian! compares to plum jams. This year he’ll start selling 
many of these* including bavay’s greengage, Cambridge 
greengage, and the coveted rei tie des mira belles, which is 
reputedly a cross between a French mirabeile plum and a 
greengage and has a slightly musky, honeyed flavor. Andy’s 
Orchard’s plums cost $25 for 12 small plums or six of the 
larger varieties. To order, call 4 OK/ 78 2 -7600 or visit www 
.andysorchard.com. 
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There’s something wonderfully 
sinful about testing Lady Luck at 
high noon when the temperature 
outside the casino is a boringly 
beautiful 85 degrees. There are 
14 casinos on St, Maarten-think 
of a mini Las Vegas hut on the 
oceau-that are ready to separate 
you from your money or watch 
von take theirs. St. Maarten also 
has some of the prettiest beaches 
in the Caribbean, a wonderful 
selection of cooking styles and 
cuisines, dozens of duty free 
boutiques and an infinite variety 
of great places to stay. All this, 
on ■an island where international 
ambience has been mixing grac- 
iously with Caribbean hospitality 
for 350 years. Make plans to 
come see us soon. 


Make plans to come see us soon 


Bring your appetite for life 


PAClf 


yavw. vacauonfittnaartcn.com 

800-786-2278 


.iphed .it Ehc Wciti n C.r.v n E' ,-.t h Casino Phot egr.iphr/ David N K-dli n>.! n 
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Brownie Points 

Of schoolteachers, elves, and the origins of a celebrated American dessert 

BV DANA BOWEN 



UN NY how A dessert as humble -as the brownie can gener- 
ate sLich passionate debate. I’ve argued at length with friends 
about the various merits of fudgv brownies, cakey brownies, 
brownies with nuts, brownies with frosting, and on and on, to the 
point where 1 ve questioned what constitutes a brownie in the first 
place. While it's generally agreed that brownies should be made with 
eggs, flour, sugar, butter or oil, and chocolate and cut into squares, 
attempts at further definition tend to fall short. Such ambiguities 
prompted rne to ponder some existential questions about the origins 
and various incarnations of this beloved home-baked treat. 

So, I started poring through culinary encyclopedias, oft! recipe books, 
and newspaper archives. Most of the brownie genesis stories I came across 
smacked of culinary faketorc: a fire in a Chicago hotel that caused a har- 
ried coolc to combine a cookie hatter with a cake battery a New England 
housewife who forgot to add leavening to her chocolate sheet cake. A few 
sources attributed the invention of the brownie to one Mildred Brown 
""Brownie” Sehrutnpf (1903—2001), a home economics teacher iti Maine 
who was also a columnist for the Bangor Daily News. Ihar appeared to 
explain why many old versions of the dessert were called Bangor brown- 
ies — except that rhe earliest recipe for Bangor brownies I found appeared 
in the Boston Globe in 1905, when Schrumpfwas still in diapers. Indeed, 
further research revealed that many culinary historians ascribe the word 
brow me tint to a person but to elves, specifically the sweets -loving char- 
acters drawn by rhe Canadian illustrator Palmer Cox in the late 1800s, (I 
also found out that there s a Scottish dessert made wirh brown sugar called 
broonies that may also take its name from those fictional sprites.) 

The earliest printed recipe for brownies dates to 1896, when the first 
edition of Fannie Farmer’s seminal Botton Cooking-School Cookbook was 
published. The recipe in that hook yielded a dessert that didn’t look or 


taste at all like todays brownies; the b ready treats were flavored with 
molasses, instead of chocolate and were baked in individual molds. I hen, 
in 1906, in keeping wirh a growing taste for chocolatey desserts, a new 
edition of the Boston Cloaking-School Cookbook swapped chocolate for 
molasses in its ehcwy-bmwme recipes. Other compilations soon followed 
its lead, most notably tourneys Cook Book, published in 1907 by the Mas- 
sachusetts chocolate company of the same name and written by a protegee 
of Farmer s, who used more chocolate in her recipe than other cooks had 
dared to previously. In 1908, another member of the Boston Cooking 
School circle, Maria Parloa, teamed up with the Boston-based chocolate 
company Bakers and created a brownie that was enriched with three eggs, 
vanilla, and baking powder, ushering into the American canon a more 
cakelike version of this easy- to -make, easy-to-customize dessert. 

By the rime the Betty Crocker company introduced its first brownie 
mix, in 1954 , j&y of Cooking contained four very different brownie recipes. 
Though I gave up on s to re-hough r mixes when 1 realized I could make 
better brownies just as effortlessly from scratch, I confess that some of 
my earliest lessons were gleaned from the back of a box: add an extra egg 
forcakier brownies; use less fat for fudgier ones. More recently, the New 
York— based baking instructor Nick Malgieri told me that the inclusion of 
less flour also makes for a fudgier, chewier brownie: his famous '’supernat- 
ural'’ brownies are like a bar of fudge surrounded by a layer of chewy cake. 
I also learned that the type of flour used can make a difference (bread 
flour yields a denser texture than all-purpose) and that vegetable oil can 
make for nioister, if less flavorful, brownies than butter. 

When it comes to variations on the brownie theme, however, the 

Facing page, from left, Katharine Hepburn's brownies; Nick's "supernatural" 1 
brownies; Krystal's espresso brownies (see page 48 for recipes). 


THE BROWNIE: from dainty dessert to AMERICAN ICON 



1887 I Canadian 
illustrator Palmer 
Cox publishes 
a book of verse 
depicting the 
Brownies, the 
elfin characters (or 
which the dessert 
is believed to be 
named. 


1897 

The Sears 
Roebuck cata- 
logue offers 
brownies for 
the first time, 

1954 Betty 
Crocker in- 
troduces the 
first bo'xed 
brownie mix. 


I Srp^^ilrT 
ihf r*-W*iOn»n. 
Ht ibjii' 



196 0 Fhe ea ri le st k down 
mention oi marijuana 
brownies appears in print, 
in a new edition of the 
Alice B. Tories Cook Book, 
which refers to the treat as 
“haschich Fudge". 

1983 I Cookbook author 
Mai da Healter serves choc- 
olate: cheesecake brownies 
at a presidential economic 
summit in Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 



ZOOO For the first 
time, a brownie 
recipe— lor cream 
cheese brownie 
pie— w ins the 
annual P ills bury 
Bake-Off Contest. 

2008 The total 
annual sales for 
boxed brov/nie 
mixes in the U.S. 
exceed 52.5 billion. 
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fudgy-cakcy continuum is just the beginning. Consider MaLgim s brown - 


ies n which are crowned with a glossy, crack ly crust. Why, i wondered, Jo 
some brownies possess that shiny, paper-thin patina, while others have a 
matte finish and look like collapsed chocolate cakes? "Its from the sugar," 
the chocol at ier Jacques Torres told me when l posed that question to him. 


0/3 Boston Cooking School 
hrowtBf recipe from 1906 at 
S A V | iU R.CO M /IS SU £ I 13 


Then 1 encountered other Lakers who 
had explored the topic and come up 
with different answers: the lood sci- 
entist Shirley Corriher claims that the 


formation of a crust has to do with how aggressively you heat the batter 
And Alice Medrich, in her book Bittersweet (Artisan. 2003), writes that 


the crust is a product of the cooks heating the chocolate to a high tem- 
perature before the other ingredients are added. 

Such disagreements notwithstanding, I ve achieved a consistently good 
crust using a recipe credited to none other than the late actress Katharine 
Hepburn: I found it in Molly O'Neill's New York Cookbook (Workman, 
1992) and instantly fell for these chewy, walnut-studded beauties. Aside 
from the crust, the one thing I've always liked about Hepburn s brownies 
is that they aren't intensely chocolatey; lint that chocolatcy flavor, 1 knew. 


was just what some brownie lovers took for. I began tinkering, hoping to 
learn how different kinds of chocolate a licet taste and texture. 

I started out with unsweetened chocolate, the- historical preference, 
and came to the not so surprising conclusion that a high-quality choc- 
olate (I tried 99 percent cacao ScharfFen Berger) gives you a fuller 
flavor than a supermarket brand like Baker's. 'Ihen B moved on to 
bittersweet and semisweet chocolates, with their higher sugar con- 
tent, and discovered that, although both varieties produced a glossier 
crust, the brownies made with semisweet chocolate were dramatically 
sweeter, even though the bittersweet type didn’t contain that much 
less sugar. One reason lor the disparity, I lea rned. is that bittersweet 
chocolate generally has more cacao, which tempers the sweetness with 
tannins. On a tip from Krystal Stone, a save UR kitchen assistant who 
makes a mean espresso brownie, I also tried using eoeoa powder, 
which produced darker, more strongly flavored bars. 

I could have kept experimenting endlessly with different ingredients, 
hut event ua lly the call of science gave way to the overwhelming desire 
to settle tin a favorite brownie recipe or two, whip up a few bate lies, and 
then sit down with a tall glass of milk and eat. 9^* 


RECIPE 


Nick's "Supernatural" Brownies 

MAKES 24 BROWNIES 

Fudgy and moist,, these brownies are made 
from a recipe that appears in Chocolate: From 
Sfm-pte Cookies to Extravagant: Sbowztoppers by 
Nick Malgieri (Harper Col I ins, 1998). 

16 tbsp. unsalted butter, plus more for 
greasing 

S bittersweet chocolate, cut into V* rr 
pieces 
4 eggs 
1 cupsugar 

1 cup firmly packed dark brown sugar 

2 tsp, vanilla extract 
tsp. fine salt 

1 cup flour 

1. Heat oven to 350°. Grease a 9" x 13“ baking, 
pan with butter and line with parchment pa- 
per; grease paper. Set pan aside. 

2. Pour enough water into a 4-quart sauce- 
pan that it reaches a depth of V r . Bring to a boil; 
reduce heat to low. Combine butter and choco- 
late in a medium bowl; set bowl over saucepan. 
Cook, stirring, until melted and smooth, about 
5 minutes. Remove from heat; set aside. 

3. Whisk together eggs in a large bowl. Add 
sugar, brown sugar, vanilla, and salt; whisk to 
combine. Stir in chocolate mixture; fold in flour. 
Pour batter into prepared pan; spread even- 
ly, Bake until a toothpick inserted into center 
comes out clean. 30-35 minutes. Let tool on a 
rack. Cut and serve. 


RECIPE 


Katharine Hepburn's Brownies 

MAKES 9 BROWNIES 

A version of this recipe accompa- 
nied an interview with the actress 
Katharine Hepburn in the August 1975 is- 
sue of The Ladies' Home Journal. This brownie 
recipe, which calls for the smallest a mount 
of flour of the three recipes on this page, pro- 
duces incredibly chewy bars with a foil but 
mellow chocolate flavor. 

S tbsp. unsalted butter, plus more for 
greasing 

2 oz. unsweetened chocolate 

1 cupsugar 

2 eggs, beaten 

Vl tsp, vanilla extract 

1 cup roughly chopped walnuts 
Yi cup flour 
Vk tsp. fine salt 

1. Heat oven to 325*. Grease an 3" x 8 ,r baking 
pan with butter. Line the pan with parchment 
paper; grease the paper. Set the pan aside. 

2 . Melt the butter and the chocolate together 
in a 2-quart saucepan over low heat, stirring 
constantly with a wooden spoon. Remove the 
pan from heat and stir jn the sugar. Add the 
eggs and vanilla and stir to make a smooth 
batter, Add the walnuts, flour, and salt; stir 
until incorporated- Pour the batter into the 
baking pan and spread evenly. Bake until a 
toothpick inserted into the center comes out 
clean, 4Q-45 minutes. Let cool on a rack. Cut 
and serve. 


RECIPE 


Krystal's Espresso Brownies 

WAKES 9 BROWNIES 

Cocoa powder gives save or staffer Krystal 
Stone's iced brownies a concentrated flavor. 

4 tbsp. un salted butter, plus more for 
greasing 

2 Vl tbsp. instant espresso powder 

1 cu p c h o co I ate- covers d e spre sso b ear s 
(about 4 Vi oz,; see page 107), coarsely 
ground in food processor 

2 cu ps 5 u p erf i n e su ga r 

2 fc cup unsweetened, dutch -process 
cocoa powder (see page 107) 

Vi cup flour 
V'2 cup canola oil 
2 tsp. vanilla extract 
V4 tsp, plus Yk tsp. fine salt 
Va ts p. bak i ng p owd er 
2 eggs, beaten 
Vb cup milk 

1. Heat oven to 325^. Grease an 8" x 8" bak- 
ing pan with butter. Line pan with parchment 
paper; grease paper, Bring lA cup water to a 
boil in a 1-quart saucepan. Whisk in espresso; 
let dissolve. Whisk together espresso, beans. 1 
cup sugar, 1/3 cup cocoa, flour, oil. 1 tsp. vanilla, 
V* tsp, salt, baking powder, and eggs in a bowl. 
Pour batter into pan; spread evenly. Bake until 
set, 45 -SO minutes. Let cool slightly. 

2. To make icing, bring butter, milk, and re- 
maining sugar, cocoa, vanilla, and salt to a boil 
in a i-quart saucepan, while whisking, Pour ic* 
ing over brownies, let harden. Cut and serve. 
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noi'tunitv in Grand Cayman at 

if r 

the world-famous Grand Old 
House restaurant. I couldn't 
wait to iisr classical French 
techniques with the local Ca- 
ribbean flavors. In tliis beauti- 
ful Caribbean paradise, I also 
found my passion lor scuba 
diving and a “deeper" level 
of Inspiration, I discovered 
the most beautiful adventure 
in [lie world, underwater, just 
oil the steps of the Grand Old 
House. '1 he sea inspires every- 
one here. On days nil I explore 


Fro nc: h /C ar ibbea n cult na r v 

i* 

experiences; we’ve won. awards 
from tin* Chaine dcs Rdtis- 
scurs lor most innovative 
Caribbean dish and best appe- 
tizer, two best-ol-show awards, 
and an award of merit from 
the Chaine ties Rblissrurs ft rr 
culinary expertise and presen - 
tat ion. But when I'm not in the 
kitchen, you'll (inti me out on 
the reef, wrapped in crystal- 
clear, warm Caribbean water 
exploring the world's last ci ne 
frontier. 


DIVE, DINE, AND EXPLORE 

way you’ve never dreamed possible. Learn 
to dive. Experience the world’s last frontier 
in places that will expand your culinary 

www.BeADiver.com. 



to Pi Chef Daniel Fink with one of his mouthwatering creations, ABQVEi 
Adventure, thrills, and tranquillity among the docile southern stingrays 
at Grand Cayman's famous Stingray City. 


I teas born in Xordrnliam, 
Germany, and grew up in 
BcarunsEirld, in Bucking- 
hamshire, England, Some of 
my earliest and fondest memo- 
ries are of the Roux brothers’ 
restaurant Lc Gavrochr, the 
Waterside Jnn, ant] ruling 
frogs' legs wiili the world- 
champion juggler Kris Kremo 
at a line-dining Italian restau- 
rant in Oxford, Inspiration 
came first from my lather, also 
a chef On Saturday mornings 
my father and I would go into 
London to the Smith field and 
Billingsgate markets to see the 
array of meats and fish on of- 
fer. When I was 15} my parents 
bought a corner shop and 
tearoom in Scotland. I went to 
culinary college in Inverness 

and was classical Iv trained in 

!* 

French cookery, then worked 
at my parents' first restaurant. 


From there 1 moved to Germa- 
ny and my first chcfde cuisine 
position, in a Mich el in-starred 
restaurant in Bonn. 1 learned 
the art of making simple dishes 
with fresh produce and herbs, 
Craving new adventure and 
new inspiration, 1 took an op- 


the famous reefs off Cayman. 
It's as remarkable an adven- 
ture as exploring new tastes 
in (he kitchen. And when my 
mind is stirred, new gourmet 
visions come flying in on the 
warm breeze. Our kitchen is 
always looking to expand our 


Dream 

Destinations to 
Dive and Dine 

MALAYSIA It hasso many exotic 
flavors, a unique and authentic 
culture, an incredible natural 
heritage, and some of the most 
amazing marine life, especially off 
Malaysian Borneo. 

TOBAGO Tobago is a cultural 
melting pot. Dishes here deftly 
combine Indian, South American, 
and Caribbean flavors into an ex- 
tra p rdinar y cu Lin a ry experience. 
And offshore, the reefs reflect 
the food and teem with a great 
variety of life, including manta 
rays and rivers of Creole wrasse. 
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SHEPHERD’S WAY 


MAKING RICOTTA by HAND is a CENTURIES-OLD TRADITION in 


the HILLY 



So/ CALABRIA 


It is five o'clock in the morning in rural Calabria, with an hour to go before dawn, but fortunately 
the lights are on at Bar Fox. My friend Rosetta Costand no and I need a cappuccino, so we position our 
little rented Fiat Bravo in front of the roadside cafe, park between two hulking semi rigs, and head inside 
to join the ruddy-faced truckers for coffee. l m not in the habit of launching my days at this early hour, 
but if you want to see the region s famous ricotta being made, you have to get up with the shepherds. 
§ I have come to this remote part of southern Italy with Rosetta, a Calabrian shepherd s daughter who 
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by JANET FLETCHER photographs by LANDON NORDEMAN 
















Above, from left, fresh rkotta in rush baskets at Maierano's dairy; Giovanni and 
Antonietta Bevilacqua. Facing page, rieotta and roasted pepper frlttata. 


emigrated to California 34 years ago, when site was 14. Rosetta, a cook- 
ing teacher and chemical engineer, has never forgotten the cheeses of 
her childhood, particularly Huffy rieotta, derived from the whey pro- 
duced during the making of pecorino anti other cheeses. Her father 
used to make it on the family farm near Verhicaro, a hill town a few 
hours northwest of where we are now* I met Rosetta four years ago, and 
in the time I have known her, 1 have heard innumerable rieotta rhap- 
sodies and rants, rhe latter occasioned whenever circumstances force 
her ro use a store-bought version. 

In desperation, Rosetta and tier mother, who lives near her in Oak- 
land, developed a recipe that yields something close to their family s 
farmstead cheese. Their kitchen version, in my estimation, is impres- 
sively creamy, hut Rosetta swears that it doesn't measure up to the sweet, 
delicate sheep’s milk rieotta- — -handmade in small batches — for which 
her native region is known. So, we hatched a plan. We would travel to 
Calabria together in the late spring, prime season for rieotta as the ewes 
are producing plentiful milk and feasringon lush, fresh pasture, Rosetta 
would reacquaint herself with the rieotta of her youth, and I’d experi- 
ence an artisanal specialty that has gone far to shape the rustic cuisine 
of Calabria, What if it did require a few early mornings? 



Calabria's landscape 
is one nf extremes. While 
the Tyrrhenian coast lures 
summer hordes to its mod- 
em beach resorts, including 
chic Trope a, the interior 
remains sparsely populated. 
Its sleepy villages can seem 
little changed since the early 
20th century, when many 
t ho usa n ds of Ca lab r tans em i - 
grated to the United States 
and Canada. And, although 
Calabria has one ol the lon- 
gest coastlines of any region 


in Italy, it is also mountainous’ the craggy Pol lino. Sila, and Aspromonte 
ranges form a rocky spine that stretches down the toe of Italy's boot. 
Sheep nuzzle in the foothills 1 grassy pastures, and goats thrive at higher 
elevations, scrambling up rocky slopes. The regions economy, still pre- 
dominantly agricultural, relies in no sen all measure on sheep's and goats 
milk frdr cheese making, an activity practiced here since Roman times. 

We choose to hase ourselves in Crorone, a Calabrian province that 


RECIPE 


Frlttata con Rieotta e Peperoni 

fRkotta and Roasted Pcppc* Frittata) 
SERVES 4-6 


Calabrians sometimes add sliced cured sausage to this popular frlttata on 
Easter, to celebrate the end of Lent and the freedom to eat meat again, ac- 
cording to Rosetta Costantino, the author's friend. 


Vi cup grated p ec oriti o 

2 tbsp, roughly chopped flat- 
leaf parsley leaves 

V/z tsp. kosher salt 

1 tsp, chopped fresh oregano 
S eggs, beaten 

Freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste 

3 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil 


1 large yellow onion, halved 
and thinly sliced 
1 small waxy potato, peeled 
and sliced into V'C rounds 
1 red hell pepper, roasted, 
peeled, and cut into 
V4" strips 

3 /j eu p h ome m ad c or sto re - 
bought rieotta 


1- Arrange a rack in the middle of the oven and heat to 425°, In a large bowl. 


whisk together Vi cup of the pecorino. parsley, V 2 tsp. of the salt, oregano, 
and eggs and season with black pepper. Set egg mixture aside. 


2. Hoat the oil in a 10" nonstick ovenproof skillet over medium -high heat. 
Add the remaining salt, onions, and potatoes and cook, stirring occasionally, 
until lightly browned and soil, about 20 minutes. 


3. Remove skillet from heat. Add the egg mixture to the skillet and stir to 
distribute the onions and potatoes evenly. Scatter the peppers over the top, 
spoon the rieotta over the mixture in 6 dollops, and sprinkle with the remain- 
ing pecorino. bake until lightly browned and the center is set, about 15 min- 
utes. Run a rubber spatula around the edges of the frittata to loosen it. Slide 
the frittata onto a serving plate. Season with more black pepper, if you like. 
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hugs the hmian coast, because the area is ha tued for its pvcorino. the aged 
sheep’s milk cheese that's a cornerstone of the Calabrian table. I he pro- 
duction of pecorino yields whey — the cloudy liquid that separates from 
the cunls during cheese making — which is the primary ingredient in 
traditional ricotta. Some cheese makers teed whey (which still contains 
some protein and tat) to livestock on their i arms’ others supplement the 
whey with fresh milk and reheat the mixture slowly until new curds form 
to create ricotta. ( !he word ritotta means recooked,) In contrast, most 
of the ricotta produced in the United States is made from whole cows 
milk curdled with vinegar, a procedure that leads to a higher yield and 
a faintly sour flavor. 

Ricotta is made throughout Italy, from Emilia-Romagna, where it fills 
tortelliriE, all the way south to Sicily, where the creamy cheese enriches 
the island's famous pastries, but in Calabria, cooks would be adrift with- 
out it, 'It s a staple there because it was traditionally a shepherds’ society,” 

Janet Fletcher is the author of Cheese & Wine: A Guide to 
Selecting, Pairing, and Enjoying (Chronicle Books, 2006) and the 
coauthor, with Rosetta Costantino, of a forthcoming hook about the 
cooking of Calabria. 


Above, from left, Giovanni Bevilacqua's work boots outside bis house; family 
po r traits in th » Bcvi ln equ as r I i vi ng room . 

Rosetta says. When she was a child, all the contatlini* the people who 
lived in the countryside, kept a few goats and sheep, which gave milk for 
I arm house cheese. Such practices are vanishing as Calabrians move to 
the cities, hut ricotta is still prominent in the da ily diet here, one based 
largely on pork and vegetables, h moderates the heat of the fiery local 
pasta sauces seasoned with pepemneini. Child ren slather fresh ricotta 
on their breakfast roast, and home cooks add it to frittatas. In the rural 
restaurants and bakeries we visit, we encounter fresh ricotta dolloped 
on pasta with tomato sauce, layered with fried eggplant and tomato in 
a Calabrian variation of eggplant parmigiana, and accompanying hard- 
eooked egg and soppressata in the stuffed pizza known as pitta. Local 
shops also sell ricotta thar has been salted and dried for long keeping. 
7b is firm, shavable rieotra salata, sometimes laced with crushed red pep- 
pers, appears on antipasto platters or is grated liberally over pasta, (See 
Ricotta Ten Ways’", below, to learn about other styles.) 

Calabrian markets carry several types of fresh ricotta, some made at 
large-scale dairies from cows’ milk, others on (continued on page 58) 


RICOTTA TEN WAYS 


Calabrian sheep's milk; ricotta is just one of 
many varieties of the cheese; the ten described 
here are available in the United States. Ricotta 
info mat a O, or baked ricotta, has a distinctive 
tan crust, a tpasty flavor, and a firm but supple 
texture comparable to cheesecake's; Italians 
often eat it with bread or as part of an anti- 
pasto platter, Homemade ricotta EL made by 
adding rennet or an acid, like vinegar, to heated 
whole milk, causing curds to form, has a milky 
flavor that's suited to a wide variety of dishes. 
Ricotta affumicata El, or smoked ricotta, when 
grated over pasta or melted in a panini, lends a 
baconlike richness to the dish. Crushed red 
chile flakes are a common seasoning in numer- 
ous southern Italian dishes, and they're also 


what give ricotta salata at peperoncino Q its 
piquant bite; the cheese makes an excellent 
addition to linguinc with arrabbiata sauce, 
Faintly grassy and rich, sheep's milk ricotta □, 
or ricotta dt pecora, works well as the focai 
point of a dish, whether eaten on crostini with 
honey and figs or tossed with pasta. Most fac- 
tory-made ricotta □, like the Polty-0 brand 
shown on the facing page, is produced from 
cows' milk and has a fine-grained curd; its mild 
flavor and consistent texture, achieved by the 
addition of stabilizers like gums, makes it a 
good choice for lasagne and other cooked 
dishes, Ricotta impastata □ or pastry ricotta, 
is whipped to create an ethereal texture and is 
sometimes sweetened; professional pastry 


chefs use it to make fluffy fillings for cannoli 
and sfogliatcllc, a traditional Italian Layered 
pastry. The dense and pungent fermented 
cheese known as ricotta forte □ is a specialty 
of Qravina, a city in the southern Italian region 
of Puglia; this ricotta is aged from 60 days to a 
few years, and its flavor is reminiscent of blue 
cheese's Ricotta salata □ is salted, pressed, 
and then dried and aged for three months, 
which firms the cheese and yields a bright, 
miidly salty flavor; try crumbling it over salads 
or grating it into pasta dishes. Buffalo milk 
ricotta E0, or ricotta di bufala, has a pleasingly 
gamy taste and a dense texture (owing to the 
higher fat content of buffalo milk), (See th£ 
pantry., page 107, for sources.) —Ben Mims 
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RECIPE 


Zucctiine Rtpiene con Ricotta 

{Zucchini Stuffed with Ricotta) 

SERVES 6 

In this dish r zucchini are stuffed with the twin stars of Calabrian cheese mak- 
ing: pecorino and ricotta. Flecked with tomato and mint, they are equally 
good eaten hot or at room temperature on a warm summer day, 


6 medium zucchini (about 2 
lbs,), halved lengthwise 

7 t b 5 p, extra-virgin olive oil 

3 doves garlic, finely chopped 

1 yellow onion, finely chopped 

2 med i u m to matoes, cored, 
seeded, and chopped 

2 cup s homemade or store- 
bought ricotta 


3 /4 cup grated pecorino 
3 /4 cup fresh bread crumbs 
3 tbsp, finely chopped flat -leaf 
parsley leaves 
2 tsp. dried mint, crumbled 
2 Up, chopped fresh oregano 
2 egg yolks, beaten 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 


1. Using a small spoon, scoop out and discard pulp from each zucchini half, 
leaving a VT 1 rim around the edges. Heat Jtbsp.of the olive oil in a 10" skillet 
over medium heal, Add garlic and onions; cook, stirring occasionally, until 
translucent, about 6 minutes. Add tomatoes and cook, stirring occasionally, 
until soft, a bout 4 minutes more. Remove from the heat and set aside. 

2 * In a medium bowl, stir together the ricotta, V 4 cup of the pecorino, V-fl Cup 
of the bread crumbs, the parsley, mint, oregano, and egg yolks. Fold in the 
onion mixture and season with salt and pepper, Set the filling aside. 

3. Arrange an oven rack about?" from the broiler element and heal. Rub the 
i ns ides of t h q z ucch ini wit h 2 1 bsp. of the ol ive pi I a nd season light ly wit h salt . 
Place zucchini cut side upon a foil-lined baking sheet and broil for 5 minutes. 
Remove baking sheet from oven and fill each zucchini half with enough of 
the ricotta mixture that it mounds slightly but doesn't spill over the edges of 
the zucchini, Sprinkle each stuffed zucchini with the remaining pecorino and 
breadcrumbs and drizzle with the remaining olive oil. Broil until the zucchini 
are soft and the tops a re lightly browned 10-15 minutes. 


(contimted from page 54) local farms from goats' milk. But t he most 
prized is the sheep' s milk ricotta made on smail farms: it lias the scent of 
ewe and a richness that the others can t match. Although Calabria has no 
shortage of sheep, Rosetta and 3 soon learn that cheese-making shepherds 
aren’t easy to find, Alfonso Maiorano, an esteemed pecorino producer in 
the province ol Crotone, told us that he knows no one who still makes 
pecorino and ricotta as Rosetta's father did — with the raw milk of His 
own flock, warmed over a wood fire, cultured with bacteria present in 
the milk and in the air, coagulated with rennet, and molded in hand- 
woven rush baskets, I he European Union lias cracked down on practices 
it perceives as unhygienic, many of them part of the cheese-making pro- 
cess here for centuries. Even Maiorano has begun heat-treating his milk 
[a safety precaution that stops short of pasteurization) and lias switched 
to plastic draining baskets, as has almost every producer who hopes to 
avoid the scrutiny of the EU. In frustration, most of the sm all -scale shep- 
herds have abandoned commercial cheese making entirely, says Maiorano. 
Most of them sell only milk now. 

We are dismayed by Maiorano's account and reluctant to accept that 
the 15-year-old EU has so swiftly stamped our methods that have pre- 
vailed here lor centuries. .Surely some body knows somebody who knows 
a defiant shepherd still making ricotta the old-fashioned way. 

We return to our rooms at the nearby Agriturismo Dattilo, a working 
farm that accommodates guests. Dattilo encompasses a well -maintained 
organic olive grove, a vineyard, and a four-year-old restaurant that, in 
recent years, has developed an excellent reputation tor its creative use of 
traditional Calabrian ingredients — eggplant, salt cod, bnttarga, peperon- 
cino, wild fennel, sardclla (a spicy anchovy spread), and, of course, ricotta. 
At d inner on this evening, we savor the local ricotta in several guises: 
stuffed in grilled cal a marl; fashioned into ati elegant version of ricotta 
fritters, a Calabrian home favorite; and starring in a spuma di ricotta al 
caffe, a whipped ricotta and coffee mousse that tastes like caffebtte in 
pudding form. 

The next day, we recount our shepherd predicament to Margherita 
Amasino, a 23-vear-old cook at Dattilo who was raised in the nearby town 
of Torre Melissa, in the hopes that she might have some emmdim con- 
nections. She calls her mother, who calls an unde, and we soon have our 


HOW TO MAKE RICOTTA AT HOME 


Traditionally, ricotta was made by reheat- 
ing whey left over from the cheese-making 
process; these days it can still be made from 
whey or whey fortified with milk or cream (to 
increase the yield), or by extractingourdsfrom 
whole milk, which is the norm in commercial 
dairies. The author's friend Rosetta Costan- 
tino led us to an easy method that produces 
the sweet, earthy flavor of old-world ricotta 
by combining whole milk with rennet, which 
consists of enzymes that act as a coagulant. 
We tried coagulating ricotta with lemon juice, 
vinegar, and buttermilk but ended up with 
neutral-tasting, large, crumbly curds. Rennet 
produces moister, tastier curds, as it leaves 
more proteins intact and does not inhibit the 
milk's flavor compounds as an acid would. The 


temperature to which the milk is heated is also 
important, Bringingthetemperature up to 200® 
sweetens the milk and readies its proteins for 
coagulation. It also causes the curds to retain 
more whey, for a creamier, smoother cheese, 
To make about 41/2 cups of ricotta, heat 1 gal- 
lon whole milk and 3 /4 cup heavy cream over 
medium-high heat, stirring occasionally with 
a wooden spoon and taking care not to scorch 
the milk, until an instant-read thermometer 
inserted in the milk reads 200°, Skim foam 
from surface of milk, Pour milk into another pot 
to facilitate cooling, □ Add 2 tsp, kosher salt to 
milk; stir to dissolve, Q Carefully nestle pot in 
a bowl of ice water and stir to bring the temper- 
ature down, P When milk reaches 125°, Q mix 
1 tsp, liquid animal rennet (see page 107) with 


Va cup cold water in a bowl, □ then stir into 
the milk. Let stand undisturbed until the milk 
has visibly thickened, about 10 minutes. With 
a wooden spoon, cut a large X in the coagu- 
lated surface of the milk, Stir quickly for 15 to 
20 seconds to break up the solids, □ Using 
a fine sieve, slowly stir milk in one direction 
around edge of pot, so that the curds begin 
to separate from the whey. Continue to stir 
gently until you have gathered a large mass 
of curds, Q Gently scoop curdsj in batches, 
into 2 disposable ricotta molds (see page 107) 
or into a cheesecloth-lined colander set over 
a sheet tray, O Allow excess whey to drain 
from ricotta for 1 hour, D Use cheese immedi- 
ately or refrigerate, covered, for up to 3 days. 
— Hunter Lewis 
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Polpette di Ricotta 

(Ricotta Fritters) 

MAXES 20 FRITTERS 

Chilling the ri cotta -prosciutto mixture after mixing it allows the flavors to 
come together end makes the balls easier to form, 


2 tbsp, extra-virgin olive oil 
4 cloves garlic, smashed 
] /2 tsp . cru shed red c hi I a f Ea kes 
1 14 -oz, can crushed tomatoes 
6 hasi! [eaves, tom in half 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 
1 cup homemade or store- 
bought ri cotta 
1 cup fresh bread crumbs 
Viz tup grated pecorino 


V* cup grated mozzarella 
1 tsp, finely chopped fist-leaf 
parsley leaves 
Vi tsp. grated lemon zest 
Vb t sp. fresh I y grated nut meg 

3 eggyotks plus 2 eggs 

4 oz, thinly sliced pro ut to, 
finely chopped 

\M cup flour 

Vi cup d tied brea d crumbs 
Canoia oil, for frying 


1. Heat olive oil in a 2-quart saucepan over medium-high heat. Add garlic 
and cook, stirring occasionally, until golden, about 5 minutes. Add chile 
flakes; toast for 1 minute. Add tomatoes and basil, bring to a boil, low- 
er heat to medium, and cook, stirring occasionally, until sauce begins to 
thicken, -6-8 minutes. Season with salt and pepper. Reduce heat to low; 
keep warm. 

2. Stir together ricotta, fresh breadcrumbs, pecorino, mozzarella, parsley, 
lemon zest, nutmeg, egg yolks, and prosciutto in a medium bowl. Season 
with salt and pepper; cover and refrigerate untii firm, about 30 minutes, 

3. Put flour, whole eggs, and dried bread crumbs into 3 separate shallow dishes; 
whisk eggs, Using your hands, form chilled ricotta mixture into iV2" balls. 
Working with 1 ball at a time, dredge in flour, then eggs, then bread crumbs, 
shaking off any excess. Transfer to a parchment paper-lined sheet tray. 

4* Pour enough canola oil into a 4-quart saucepan that it reaches a depth of 
2". Heat over medium-high heat until a deep-fry thermometer inserted in 
the oil registers 350*. Working in batches, fry the ricotta bails, turning occa- 
sionally, until golden brown, about 3 minutes. Using a slotted spoon, transfer 
the balls to a paper towel-fined plate. Serve with the tomato sauce. 


Above, from left, fried ricotta fritters; a street in Crete nc, the main city of the 
province of the same name. Facing page, a customer in a Crotone butcher shop. 

shepherd. Giovanni Bevilacqua, A m as i no's great-uncle, would be happy 
to let us observe his cheese making, hut we must be at bis farm by sunrise 
tomorrow. Amasino agrees to accompany us and suggests that we meet 
far coffee at Bar Fox before heading into the bills. 

W hen we arrive in To r r e M e l i s £ a , iwi n eg mwi ng h il 1 tow n 
about six miles inland, dawn is casting its glow over the grapevines that 
line the dirt mad where Giovanni and his wife, Antonietta. have their 
small farm. Giovanni, a kind-faced man in his 70s, greets us at the car and 
then walks us over to a brick shed where he makes pecorino and ricotta to 
sell to his neighbors. Four metal buckets tilled with last night’s milk hang 
from a rod outside; they have been there all night, cooled hy the evening 
air slowly building up the bacteria that will hasten the coagulation of the 
morning's fresh milk when the two batches arc mixed — a first step in the 
production of pecorino. The Bevilacquas* son, Qno — a 35 -year-old with 
dark* wavy hair and a pack of Marl boros in his shirt pocket — is in the pas- 
ture, milking ewes. The morning 

° © htvc more great rtcotta recipes at 
air is soft and cairn, (he country SAVEUa COM ? lssuf 

silence broken only by the splash- 
ing of milk into pails and the tinny dang of sheep bells. 

While Gino milks, Antonietta and Giovanni work in the cheese shed, 
warming last nights milk in a large cauldron that's heated from below 
by a wood fire. When the evening milk reaches the temperature of the 
morning milk — about 86 degrees Fahrenheit — Antonietta pools the two 
batches in the cauldron and adds the rennet, a natural coagulant contain- 
ing enzymes extracted from a lamb's stomach. Now we must wait for the 
milk to separate into the soft curds that will become pecorino cheese and 
the liquid whey that will eventually yield ricotta. 

To pass the time, Rosetta and I drive into town to get some day- old 
bread from the local baker; we hope to persuade the Bevibcquas to make 
ricotta mpanata, the traditional shepherds breakfast of stale bread soft- 
ened in warm whey, then whipped with ricotta. When we return, at 
eight-thirty, Giovanni is enjoying a tumbler of homemade wine outdoors 
with a neighbor. We follow him into the cheese shed, where the sheep’s 
milk has coagulated into what looks like thick yogurt. He checks the 
consistency with a soup spoon and then pokes a wooden dowel into the 
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Spumn di Ricotta al Caffe 

{fti cotta and Coffee Mousse} 


The recipe for this elegant., easy to- make dessert (facing page) is based on 
one prepared at Ristorante Dattilo in Calabria. Puree 2 cups store-bought 
ricotta in a blender until smooth. Transfer to a large bowl; set aside. Whip 
together 1 cup cold heavy cream and V3 cop sugar in a large bowl until soft 
peaks form. Set aside. Bring V-s cup water to a boil in a small saucepan: re- 
move from heat. Whisk 2 tbsp, of the water with 2 tbsp, instant espresso in 
a small bowl. Whisk remaining water with 1 tbsp. powdered gelatin in anoth- 
er small bowl until dissolved. Stir espresso mixture into ri cotta, then gelatin 
mixture: fold in cream in 3 stages. Chill mixture for 1 hour, then transfer to a 
pastry bag fitted with a star tip. Pipe mixture into 6 sundae glasses.: refriger- 
ate until set, about 1 hour. Garnish with shaved chocolate, Serves 6, 


vat, stirring vigorously to break up the curds, which float to the surface 
like small dumps of meringue before sinking to the bottom. I hen Gio- 
vanni rolls up his sleeves, washes his arms in a nearby sink, and plunges 
them into the vat. lip come masses of slippery curd, whieh he piles in 
mounds in seven peeorino draining baskets. After the curds drain, they 
will he turned out, sprinkled with salt, anti transferred to wooden racks 
in an adjacent storeroom. 

It es only nine o'clock, hut the day feels half over. and there is still 

j a 

ricotta to make. ( lino rekindles the fire, and Antonietta lines up plastic 


ricotta baskets on the draining table. She adds salt to the whey that’s left 
in the cauldron, along with a little fresh milk to improve the yield; then, 
as the vat heats up, she stirs, and stirs some more. Steam rises, wann- 
ing the room, as Antonietta skims froth from the whey’s watery surface. 
In an instant, the ricotta forms, “See how it’s floating? ’ L Giovanni says 
of the curds bobbing to the surface, "See how it comes up?” Soon the 
surface is a cottony sea ol white, and Giovanni kills the fire. With a 


perforated ladle, he skims the cauldron's surface and offers us a taste of 
the fresh ricotta. It is utterly enchanting: soft, sweet, and silky, a world 
apart from the grainy American! supermarket versions. 1 don’t have to 
ask Rosetta's opinion: the grin on the shepherd s daughter's lace tells me 
that this is the real thing. 

Working quickly, with the fluid motions of people who have done the 
same task daily for decades, Giovanni and Antonietta scoop the fragile 
curds into plastic baskets, Giovanni pulls out his pocketknife to cut up 
the bread, fills a large wooden bowl with the crusty cubes* and Ladles some 
warm whey over the top. Once the bread has softened, he adds several 
spoonfuls of ricotta and stirs the mixture into a smooth porridge. 

Seated at the Bevilacquas' dining table, Rosetta and 1 dip spoons into 
the rieotta mpanata. It is sweet, milky, and about as comforting as a down 
pillow. Antonietta urges us to have more because Giovanni, in what I am 
coming to recognize as standard Calabrian hospitality, has made enough 
for ten. "'.Vly uncle would say. If you don’t eat it all. the sheep won’t give 
milk tomorrow,”' says Antonietta. And so we cat, savoring the essence of 
fresh sheeps milk and reliving a moment from long ago. jfr' 


THE GUIDE 

CALABRIA 

Dinner with drinks and tip: 
Moderate S35-S59 Expensive Over $60 


Jhe Coastal city of Crotone. which is easily atcestible by 
mil and air (Air One, a Lufdsansa partner, offers daily 
connections from Rome), serves as an ideal jiunping- 
ajf paint far exploring Calabria, To find additional 
hotels ttnd farm stays T oragritttrismos. in Crotone and 
nearby fawns and villages . visit www r ventre, ciwn 

Where to Stay 

AGRITURISMO “DATTILO” contrada Dattilo, 
Sirongoli Marina (39/0962/36$- 613; www.dattilo 
.it). Double; $53 per person. With eight comfort- 
able apartments with kitchens, rim farmstay about 
12 miles I mm Cm tone allows guest* a glimpse of 
life on a working olive oil and wine estate, lit the 
morning, you can harvest your own fruit front the 
farm’s many fig, blood orange, and mulberry trees. 
The attached restaurant (see "Where to hat'’, below) 
is renowned for its innovative takes on local spe- 
cialties, such as ricotta fritters and grilled calamari, 
l>orit pass up the iidu|a, a spicy pork spread. 


ACftlTURLSMG + LE PUZELLE” S.S. 107/bis 
tan trad a Puzelle , Santa Senerina (39/0962/51-064; 
u.'it’w. lep iizrllc.nl Double: $54 per person. This 
eight-room farms ray, in a thought fully restored 
(a rni house half an hour from the Ionian Sea and 
the Si la Mountains, offers a splendid Sunday lunch, 
attended hy local families and featuring excellent 
regional Cooking, 

FATTORIA IL BORGHETTO hcatita Capo 
Bianco, /sola di Capo Rizzuto (39/ 09 62/796-223 ; 
svivtvfatt4riailbeirghetto.it). Double; Si 55. Built in 
the style of a stately Country farmhouse, this four- 
year-old inn near Crotone occupies the grounds of 
a working farm chat produces much of the food 
offered to guest*, from sheep’s milk ricotta to 
prosciutto. 

Where to Eat 

MAX TRATTORIA ENOTECA via Togliatti, 
Card Marina (39/0962/373-009: www.trattoria.it). 
Mode rale, fresh-caught fish is the star of the shots' 
at this rustic trattoria and wine bar in the seaside 
rown of Giro Marina. Start with an antipasto plat- 
ter showcasing the spicy local sardella (a spread 
made with baby anchovies), and then move on to 
the outstanding cavatclli with superb fish ragu. 


RISTORANTE DATTILO contradi r D.lf- 
tilis. StrongoU Marina (3 9/09 02/865 - Cl 3. www 
.daiiilo.it). Expensive, One of Calabria’s most 
ace 1.1 Lined restaurants, Dattilo updates Local 
Ca lab ri.L [] fa re wi ( h m ode m Hou rishes whi Ic st av- 
ing true to local tastes (the ricottn-stufFed squash 
blossoms are a favorite). In tiie summer, sit outside 
in the lovely bougainvillea-filled veranda. 

What to Do 

LI BRANDI 5, S, 106, contrada da S. Genu are. 
Ciri Marina ( 39 / 0962/3 1-5 1 8 } , 'Ibis internation- 
ally known winery, long established in the region, 
focuses tm indigenous red grape varieties such as 
magliocco and gaglioppo. In the winery's ra*t- 
ing room, guests can sample the estate’s signature 
wines: the rich, full-bodied Magna Megonioand 
t h e a mm a tic G rave lie, 

MUSED DELLA Cl VILLA CONTA DINA S.S. 
106, Torre di Gtsardia Aragonese* for re Melissa 
(39/0962/370-056). Situated in a 15th-century 
Aragonese tower, this small museum offers a 
unique window onto Calabrian rural life. Lov- 
ingly crafted displays shed light on cheese making, 
weaving, and the other everyday tasks of a iradi- 
tional farm in southern Italy. 
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SUMMER'S 

IN AN ENGLISH KITCHEN, THE FLAVORS OF THE SEASON CALL 
FOR A CLEAN AND SIMPLE STYLE OF COOKING 


END 
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METHOD 


Mashed Potatoes 

When preparing these potatoes (right use a ricer to create a luxuriously smooth texture (see page 
104 for more about this tool). Pee! 2 ] /2 lbs. russet potatoes (the author uses king edwards: russets are 
a floury American equivalent) and cut Into T chunks. Place potatoes in a 4-quart saucepan and cover 
with cold salted water. Bring to a boil over high heat reduce heat to medium-low, and simmer until the 
lines of a fork slide easily into the potatoes, 1S-20 minutes. Drain. Meanwhile., heat IV 2 cups heavy 
cream and Stbsp, unsalted butter in a 4-quart saucepan over medium heat stirring occasionally, until 
butter is melted and cream is hot. Remove the saucepan from the heat. Working in batches, pass the 
potatoes through a ricer into the hot cream mixture. Beat the potatoes vigorously with a whisk until 
smooth and creamy. Season with kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper, to taste. Serves 4-6- 
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e ptem ber, We begin to batten down the hatches for the 
approaching dark, even as we rejoice in the last fling of abun- 
dance the season throws upon us. That is the curious polarity we face 
at this time of year, particularly those of us who are country dwellers. § 
Somerset, where I live, in the southwest of England, is a county of nar- 
row lanes and high hedges as well as great expanses of common land 


with wild ponies, brilliant g olden gor.se, and 
blue moorland bilberries, I he poets Samuel 
laylor Coleridge and William Wordsworth 
drew inspiration from the same landscape when 
they lived here at the end of the 18 th century, 
Somerset is apple-growing country; most small 
farmers still keep their own presses and make 
rough eider, or scrumpy, as it is known locally. 
Ihe village of Cheddar, a half hours drive from 
mv house, gives its name to what is arguably 
England s finest hard cheese, and my neighbor 
Jamie Montgomery makes the very best version, 
matured in giant wheels wrapped in muslin, on 
his family farm At this time of year, blackber- 
ries bleed into palms and picking fingers, and 
walnuts stain skin nicotine- — no scrubbing 
diminishes it — hut clawing the wet, k nobbled 
nuts from rheir green shells is a rire of passage. 

My house dates from 1450 anti is built of 
local Quantoek sandstone, whose warm, mel- 
low, terra-cotta tones reflect the surrounding 
red earth. When 1 bought the house, six years 
ago, it had a leaky roof, waist-high damp run- 
ning up the waifs, and antiquated heating, 
plumbing, and wiring. The challenge was to 
return it to its former glory while making it Hi 
for 21st-century habitation. There was a tuni- 

Tamasin Day-Lewis's latest book is All 
You Can Eat; 1,000 Recipe* (Weidenfeld & 
Nkolson* 2008) r Her most recent ankle for 
saveuk was " Dream Whip” (May 2007). 


bledmvn walled garden, in which 3 planted fruit 
trees — mulberry, walnut, damson, greengage 
plum, apple, fig. Crab apple, and peach — to cre- 
ate an orchard. I also cultivated the soft fruits 
our climate Suits so well: red and black currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries, and loganberries. 

An ancient bread oven remains inside the 
great fireplace in tire dining room. I have 
recently restored it to use for baking focaccia, 
pita bread, and pizzas, anti I am experiment- 
ing with roasting a whole chicken in the 
SCCnted embers ol oak anti a [5 pic wood- In my 
kitchen 1 cook on a battleship-size, six-oven 
Aga range, at once the soul of the house and 
the best roaster, baker, anti overnight sim- 
merer of them a II. I buil t my kitchen from 
scratch, in apple green with a worktable of 
solid oak. It comes into its own at this cusp 
of the season, before we dare switch on the 
heating and admit 1 he winter We huddle near 
the Aga for warmth and for every first, fugi- 
tive scent of what's cooking, 

I taught myself to cook with Eliza- 
beth David's classic books- — French Country 
Cooking, French Provincial Cooking, and A 
Book of Mediterranean Food — in one hand 
and Jane Grigsons English Food- Vegetable 
Book , and Fruit Book in the other, Elizabeth 
David opened up Britain to a new world of 
food, and to all the glamour and exotica of 
ingredients, after (continued on page 71) 
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Grilled Steak with Sauce Vierge 

SERVES 4 

Sauce vierge (literally, virgin sauce. a refer- 
ence to its uncooked character) belongs to a 
family of fresh French Mediterranean sauces 
that differ greatly from the rich, stock-based 
sauces commonly associated with classi- 
cal French cooking. Also called green sauce, 
sauce aux herbes, and sauce verte, it is usu- 
ally a piquant mixture of olive oil. herbs, 
mustard, capers, olives, and other aromatics. 
In this version, thiies add a spicy, new -wo rid 
dimension. Besides accompanying this steak 
(pictured, page 64), this sauce goes well 
with grilled or sauteed pork chops or tuna. 

V* cup roughly chopped flat-leaf parsley 
1 tbsp, capers 

12 large green olives, such as cerignola, 
pitted and roughly chopped 
6 oil-packed anchovy filets, drained 
and finely chopped 
4 corni chons, roughly chopped 
1 shallot, finely chopped 
1 clove garlic, finely chopped 
1 jalapeno, stemmed and finely chopped 

V2 cup extra-virgin olive oil 
1 tbsp, dijon mustard 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black 
pepper, to taste 

4 Vi'-thick top sirloin steaks (about2 lbs.) 

1. On a cutting board, pile together the pars- 
ley, capers, olives, anchovies, cornichons, 
shallots, garlic, and jalapeno, With a large 
knife,, finely chop and scrape the ingredients 
to combine. 

2. Transfer the parsley mixture to a large bowl 
and stir in 6 tbsp. of the olive oil and the mus- 
tard with a fork to make a thick and chunky 
sauce. (Drizzle in more olive oil lor a thinner 
consistency, if you like.) Season with salt and 
pepper. Set the sauce aside at room temper- 
ature to let rest for 3-0 minutes, to allow the 
flavors to mingle. 

$. Build a hot charcoal fire in a grill or heat a 
gas grill to high heal. Rub steaks with the re- 
maining olive oil and season lightly with salt 
and pepper. Grill steaks, turning once, until 
lightfy browned and medium rare, about 2-3 
minutes per side. Transfer steaks to a plat- 
ter and let rest for 3 minutes. Stir the sauce 
(it wiil begin to separate slightly as it sits) 
and spoon it over the steaks. Serve hot or at 
room temperature. 










The author, Day-Lewis, (right), and 
Georgia, a friend, share a lunch of 
steak with sauce vtergeatid mashed 
potatoes along with runner beans 
fresh fromi the garden. 
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Blackberry and Apple Cake 

SERVES 8-10 


Loaded with ripe fruit, this moist cake (right) 
is a cross between two classic English des- 
serts. sponge cake and summer pudding. 

3 /4 cup softened unsalted butte r„ plus 
more for greasing pan 
V/2 lbs. fresh blackberries (about 6 cups) 

1 tbsp. dark brown sugar 

3 granny smith apples, cored, peeled, 
and quartered 

1/3 cup apple brandy, such asealvados 
2Vi cups cake flour 
2 1 /* tsp, baking powder 
1 tsp, ground cinnamon 
Vz tsp, fine salt 
3/4 cup milk 
V /2 tsp. vanilla extract 
£est of 1 lemon 

1 cup plus 2 tbsp. superfine sugar 

4 eggs 

Creme fralche, for garnish (optional) 


1* Heat oven to 350°. Grease a 9" springform 
pan with butter. Lime bottom of pan with a 
parchment paper circle; grease paper. Wrap 
outside of pan with foil to prevent drips; set 
aside. In a small bowl toss 2 cups blackberries 
with brown sugar; set aside to let macerate. 

2. Meanwhile, cut each apple quarter into VV 
slices; toss with apple brandy in a bowl; set 
aside, Sift together cake flour, baking powder, 
cinnamon, and salt into a bowl; set aside. In 
another bowl, stir together milk, vanilla, and 
lemon zq st; set aside. Using a standing mixer 
with a paddle attachment, cream butter and 
sugar on medium speed untit fluffy, about 2 
minutes. Add! the eggs, one at a time, beat- 
ing for 15 secondsafter each addition, Reduce 
mixer speed to low. Alternately add flour and 
milk mixtures in thirds, beginning and end- 
ing with flour, untit just incorporated. Scrape 
down sides of bowl with rubber spatula and 
gently fold in the apple- calvados mixture. 

3, Transfer batter to the prepared pan; spread 
evenly. Scatter remaining blackberries over 
top of batter. Bake until golden and a toothpick 
inserted into center of cake comes out clean, 
about 1 hour and 30 minutes. Let cake cool in 
pan on a rack for 30 minutes; unmold, then 
cool completely. Mash macerated blackber- 
ries through a sieve into a bowl; discard seeds. 
Serve cake slices drizzled with the blackberry 
juice and dollops of creme frakhe (if using). 
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ENGLISH SUMMER 

(continued from page &C) years, of war and 
rationing, Jane Grig son, the scholar cook, 
restored groat recipes to the cation of British 
food that had ingredients, industrialization, 
and food processing Siad made us forget. "Ihcse 
two writers taught a whole generation of Brit- 
ish cooks the meaning of cuisine dtt terr&ir, 
cooking with a strong sense of place. 

One day my old irieiid Georgie* who comes 
for breakfast every morning alter she's fed her 
horse and donkeys, arrives to find me chop- 
ping herbs and squeezing lemons. She takes 
cine iook at the produce piled On the kite lien 
table and decides to stay lor lunch. Virtually 
everything has been grown or made within 30 
[idles of my house: apples from my orchard, 
blackberries lr»m my hedgerow, creme fraiche 
from a nearby dairy, eggs from a neighbor's 
farm, [he steak comes from the Wild Beef 
company, run by a friend on the grassy moors 
of our sister county Devon. 

We turn to red meats and dark- berried cakes 
at summers end, wanting something more 
Substantial as the heat ebbs anti our appe- 
tites grow. Today* I boil and puree floury king 
edward potatoes and then whip them along 
with hot cream and melted unsalied butter ro 
velvety smoothness. I make a daz/Jingly red 
sorbet with raspberries thar are still spinning 
juice and should last unril November on the 
plant. It makes a perfect accompaniment fora 
blackberry and apple cake flavored with a lit- 
de cinnamon. I always use wild blackberries; 
cultivated ones don't have the same sharpness 
or intensity of flavor. 

Once the shooting season starts* l shall 
have pheasant and partridge. Farmer friends 

Clockwise from top left: blackberry arid apple 
cake; a well- worn volume by Elizabeth David; rasp- 
berry sorbet; the author's home in Somerset - 
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will bring me wild mallards in full pi 11 mage* 
ready to pluck and gut. They will hang in 
the barn for a week, until they taste prop- 
erly gamy. At the start of the season I’ll roast 
them: later, when the birds are scrawnier and 
tougher. I’ll casserole them with barley and 
apple, or with cabbage, salty chorizo, and 
sweet chestnuts. 

Ihis is the time of year when I peer closely 
at the spiky sloe bushes tucked into the 
hedgerows along the road. Once the small, 
purple berries look ripe, I pick them, prick 
each with a silver pin, ant! submerge them in 
sugar a Eid Plymouth gin, my favorite brand, 
fro m Devon. In two years time my sloe gin 
will make act ideal winter iuel for a hip flask. 
The d a m son tree in my garden has just fruited 
for the first time, and I will turn its plums 
into sorbet and steep them in gin as I do the 
sloes. There’s just enough fruit this first sea- 
son for a single jar of damson gin* with its 
almondy back notes from the plums' cracked 
kernels. Every so often, when I remember to. 
I shake the jar and turn it the other way up. 
Each rime* the liquid stains darker, from pal- 
est pink to rich ruby, from garnet to purple. 
When the apples are ready for harvesting, 
alt rhe local growers and cider makers cele- 
brate Apple Day. A great crowd of us gathers 
in rhe orchard of my neighbor Julian Temper- 
ley, who pours a libation of bis splendid 
ten-year-old Somerset cider brandy around a 
tree to bless the crop, Julian grows many of 
the old varieties, and their names read like 
those of figures in a fairy tale: wife of hath* 
slack-m girdle* stoke red* kings ton black. For 
lunch there are crisp eating apples served with 
wedges of Jamie Montgomerys cbeddar. This 
is true cuisine da terrain the absolute best* 
freshest ingredients with as little as possible 
done ro them. The harvest is in, ami we are 
eating and drinking ir. 


METHOD 


Raspberry Sorbet 

Author Day-lewis adds whole raspberries to this sorbet (left) at flue last moment of churning to ere 
ate a chunky tent u re. In a 2-quart saucepan* bring 2 cups water and F/z cups sugar to a boil, stirring to 
dissolve. Reduce heat to low and simmer, without stirring, to make a syrup, for 5 minutes. Pour the syr- 
up into a medium bowl, stir ini tsp. vanilla extract, and transfer to the freezer to let chill for IS minutes, 
Puree 1 lb, fresh raspberries (about 4 cups) with the syrup in a blender or food processor until smooth. 
Scrape the puree through a fine sieve into a bowl; discard the seeds. Stir 2 tbsp. fresh lemon juice into 
the raspberry puree and pour it into a 2-quart ice cream maker (see page 107). Freeze according to the 
manufacturer's instructions until almost set but still a little slushy, about 2S minutes. Add 4 oz. fresh 
raspberries (about 1 cup) and continue freezing in the ice cream maker for about 5 minutes. Transfer 
the sorbet to a plastic container and freeze until completely set, about 1 hour. Makes about S cups. 




IN ALL ITS JUICY, COLORFUL 
GUISES, THIS SUMMER 
FRUIT OFFERS A WORLD 
OF REFRESHMENT 











Workers harvesting watermelons in 
Autryvil lo, North Carolina, 
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WATERMELON 
IS A SYMBOL 
FOR ALL 
THINGS 
SUMMER, A 
FOOD THAT 
SEEMS 
MAGICALLY 
TO BRING 
PEOPLE 
TOGETHER 


Above, clockwise 
from top loft; shop- 
ping at the State 
Farmers Marketin 
Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina! a watermelon 
vendor in I stanbul; a 
laborer in Peshawar, 
Pakistan; enjoying a 
plain slice in Yunnan 
Province, China, 


T ii l-i North Carolina State Farmers Market* 
oft Interstate 40 in Raleigh, isn't what comes to mind 
when most people chink of farmers markets these 
days. There arc no cooking demon st rat ions, no tables 
where customers can pick up their community-supported- 
agriculture boxes, no honor-system Radio Flyer red wagons 
for carting around children and produce. But when I was 
there ac dawn one Friday morning last summer, there were 
more watermelons, of all sizes and shapes and stripes, than 
I had ever seen in my life. 

In an open-air warehouse, workers maneuvered pallets 
of the fruit onto tractor-trailers destined for produce dis- 
tributors up and down the East Coast, In a parking lot* 
huge cardboard boxes of both mini and mammoth mel- 
ons were being bought and sold over handshakes between 
farmers and wholesale shoppers. Everywhere I looked, I saw 
Rashes of crimson, pink, and yellow; the Hesh of melons 
that had been slashed open so that potential buyers could 
take a caste with plastic spoons. Later rhat morning, when 
more farmers arrived to set up retail booths, watermelon 
names were scrawled on paper signs — sugar babies, jubilees* 
crimson sweets, seedless* and so on, Sure, plenty of other 
high-summer produce like peaches and plums was there 
for the taking, but watermelon was wliat everyone wanted, 
especially at $3 a pop* or two for $5, Some shoppers were 
balancing the fruit on their shoulders; others were eating 
slices of it and spitting the seeds on the pavement as they 
walked around in the sweltering heat. 

I’d come to the market in Raleigh because Lm crazy 
about watermelon — the taste of it, the simplicity of it, 
the amazing capacity it has to refresh and restore during 
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summer’s hottest moments. Wheel the fruit is in season, I 
always keep at least a quarter of a watermelon in the cool- 
est part of my fridge; sometimes I sprinkle it with salt, 
a habit I picked up from my Sicilian grandmother, and 
other times I douse it with lemon juice or just eat it on its 
own. L go through phases when I crave it as I do no other 
iood, and over the years my love for it has led me to seek 
out lots of different variet ies — yellow-fleshed ones that 
taste of honey and spice* say, or pink ones with a muled 
sweetness. And in recent years, learning about the myr- 
iad ways that cooks in other cultures use watermelon has 
made me think about the fruit in an entirely new light* 
whether its the garlicky, dill-strewn pickled watermelon 
slices that I’ve seen being sold from buckets by Russian 
immigrants in New York City's Brighton Beach neighbor- 
hood, not far from where I live, or the roasted watermelon 
seeds J tasted at a Vietnamese New Years celebration at 
a friend s house. 

.Still, I'll always owe my fondness for watermelons to 
North Carolina, where I spent my teenage years and much 
of my 20s. Although that state doesn't devote as much laud 
to growing the fruit as do the country's largest producers. 
Texas (with 40*000 acres) and Florida (32,000), it lays 
claim to a fervent watermelon culture. Few other states 
host as many watermelon festivals, crown as many water- 
melon queens, and throw as many watermelon socials. I'll 


Watermelon, Feta, and Olive Salad 

SERVES 4 

In this summer salad (facing page), watermelon is a sweet 
counterpoint to the briny pungency of feta and olives. 

3 cups loosely packed arugula 

1 eup loosely packed flat-leaf parsley leaves 
1 cup loosely packed torn mint leaves 
1 2-lb, piece seedless watermelon, rind removed, cut 
into 1" cubes 

20 kalamata olives, smashed, pitted, and halved 

1 ja la pens, ste mined, se eded, a n d j u I ien ne d 

V4 small red onion, thinly sliced and soaked in tee water 
for 30 minutes 

4 oz. feta cheese, crumbled (about Vaictip) 

2 tbsp, extra -virgin olive oil 
2 lime s r halved 

Coarse sea salt and freshly ground bEack pepper, 
to taste 

1, In a large bowl, toss together the arugula, parsley, and 
mint. Divide greens between 4 serving bowls or plates. 

2. In a medium bowl, toss together watermelon, olives, ja- 
lapeho, and onion. Spoon the watermelon mixture, with its 
juice, evenly over the greens. Sprinkle each salad with some 
of the feta and drizzle with olive oil. Squeeze 1 lime half over 
the lop of each salad and sprinkle with salt and pepper. 
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PLAYS WELL WITH OTHERS 

An unadorned slice of watermelon may rate as a perfect refreshment the world ovei-j but this versatile melon also lends itself to a surprising num- 
ber of delicious pairings and prepared dishes,, both fresh and cooked. Traditional Thai and Indian culinary repertoires, for example, include a range 
of curries that unite cooked watermelon with pungent spices. In Mexico, it's common to find slices sprinkled with a tangy lime-chile salt called tajin 
H, which boosts the intensity of the fruit's sweetness. In Italy and r increasingly, the United States, chefs drizzle aged balsamic vinegar D over 
watermelon and serve it as a simple first course; others wrap chunks of the fruit in thin slices of prosciutto or country ham B in another take on 
the salty-sweet Juxtaposition, Pickled watermelon rinds demerged in various cuisines in eastern Europe. Centuries later, Mennonite emigres from 
Ukraine, among others, brought pickled rinds to the States, along with another favorite; watermelon syrup O; boiled down with a bit of sugar, the 
melon's juice becomes thick and lustrous, perfect for drizzling over pancakes or ice cream, Oil-rich watermelon seeds Q are prized in many parts of 
the world: Nigerians ferment them to make a seasoning called ogiri, and throughout Asia and the Middle East they're hulled, toasted, and eaten as 
a snack. In India, as in parts of Africa, the seeds are dried and then ground into a flour for baking. Watermelon is also pureed and strained to make 
drinks, like Mexico's popular agua frcsca de sandia 0 , a cooling combination of watermelon, lime juke, sugar, and water. In the southern African 
nation of Namibia and in parts of the U.S„ watermelon juice is fer mented for making watermelon wine □ and watermelon beer has become a cult 
favorite of some American craft brewers. And if you've ever been to a fraternity party at a U.S, college or university, you've probably witnessed the 
trick of poking holes into watermelon's f lesh and filling it with booze □ such as vodka or rum; as it happens, the tradition is a venerable one: in 1900, 
says 5AVEU r contributor David Wondrich, a recipe for whole watermelon steeped in brandy appeared in the book Cocktail Boothby's American Bar- 
tender by William "Cocktail' Booth by, —iKuyu iam 


never forget my introduction to that last ritual: it was my 

first week of high school., sometime in August, and the 

principal, a stoic man with a slow' drawl, announced over 

the F.A. that students were to meet in the parking lot 

to eat some of the watermelon his fa mi I v had harvested 

* 

from their I arm. There were groans at the idea of sehool- 
sanc tinned furl, but once we got outside and found our 
buttoned-up principal in plain clothes, hacking watermel- 
ons with a machete on the bed of bis red pickup truck, 
we instantly reverted to being kids. Since then, I ve been 
reminded time and again that there's more to watermelon 
than its taste. Watermelon is a symbol for all things sum- 
mer, and a magical sort of social glue, at that. 

I had never thought much about seeking out different 
varieties of watermelon until I realized a while back that 
I was having a hard time find ing the kind I grew up eat- 
ing: they were -oblong, pale skinned, sweet, and pocked 
with lots of large, black seeds. Years ago, at a farm stand 
in Carrhoro, North Carolina, I bought one from a ven- 
dor who called it a charleston gray. .So, tin the morning of 
the state market in Raleigh, I walked up to a group of old- 
timers selling melons anti asked where I could get one. They 
all shook their heads. "You rarely see charleston grays any- 
more,” said Odis Johnson, a farmer from Benson, in the 
central part of the state. "Rut that sure was a good melon. 
Sweet as a mother's love. ' 

Wa t Lit M Ei LON UK loncs t o a la rge fa m i ly of cl i m hi n g 
vines that includes cucumbers, gourds, and other types 
of melon. The Iruit, Cifrullus /(umtttf, flourishes in warm 
and temperate climates across the world, and, because 
of watermelon s extensive root system, even arid regions 
can produce fruits that contain as much as 90 percent 
water, making watermelon a valuable source of hydration 
in places where water is scarce. Watermelon is believed to 
be native to Africa, where wild varieties have been con- 
sumed lor thousands of years. Upon encountering rhem in 


the Kalahari Desert, the explorer David Livingstone wrote 
in 1857, "In years when more than the usual quantity of 
rain falls, vast tracts of the country are literally covered 
with these melons , , r some are sweet, anil others so bitter 
that (they] are named hy the Boers the bitter watermelon?' 

The bitter fruit to which Livingstone referred was actually 
cirron, a cousin of the watermelon. Ir has pale yellow flesh 
that is tough and bland when raw hut squash like and suc- 
culent when conked. 

"Ihere’s proof that watermelons were cultivated in Egypt Watermelon at an 
as early as 2000 B.C. The fruit is believed to have traveled American picnic, circa 
to India around a.u. 80S) and to China roughly 300 years 19QQ, above. 
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Watermelon and Tomato Salad 


Chef Bill Smith of Crook's Corner,, a restaurant En Chapel 
Hill North Carolina, series a version of this refreshing dish 
(at left, bottom right photo) during the late summer. Smith 
says he developed the salad after paying a visit to a few of 
his former cooks in Mexico, where he discovered a range 
of dishes that melded sweet, spicy, and sour flavors. Whisk 
Vi cup champagne vinegar or white wine vinegar, 3 tsp. sug- 
ar, 1 tsp kosher salt, and Vi tsp, cayenne together in a small 
bowl. Quarter and thinly slice half a small red onion and toss 
it in the vinegar mixture. Set aside to let rest until the on- 
ion softens and mellows, about 30 minutes- Remove the rind 
from a 4- lb. piece of seedless watermelon, cut into 1" chunks, 
and transfer to a large bowl Cut 4 stemmed and cored ripe 
beefsteak tomatoes (about iVs lbs.) into 1" chunks. Com- 
bine the tomatoes with the watermelon chunks. Pour in the 
onion -vinegar mixture along with V4 cup extra -virgin olive 
oil and toss gently with your hands. Add 1 loosely packed 
cup roughly torn basil leaves and 1 loosely packed cup rough- 
ly tom mint leaves and toss gently. Season the watermelon 
and tomato salad with kosher salt and freshly ground black 
pepper, to taste. Serve salad at room temperature on its own 
or alongside grilled fish or meat. Serves 4-6. 


later. In India it quickly proliferated; although some Hin- 
dus shunned red -fleshed varieties because they resembled 
the meat of a cow, a sacred animal, cooks in northern 
India incorporated watermelon into salads and even cur- 
ries, In many parts of India, the pulp of watermelon is 
churned into a sharbat, a type of sweet, slushy drink. In 
Turkey (which consumes more watermelon than any other 
country in the world), a similar refreshment, called $erbetk 
is popular. The Moors brought the fruit to Spain as early 
as the eighth century, and it soon spread across the Euro- 
pean continent. 

Most scholars agree that watermelon seeds were first 
brought to North America aboard slave ships, and records 
show that farmers began growing watermelon in the colo- 
nies as early as 1629. Though the fruit was quickly embraced 


hy Americans, for several centuries ir was considered more 
an African food, like okra, than an American one. Hi is 
notion, in part, laid the groundwork for the racial stereo- 
types the I run would later come to represent, says Frederick 
Douglass Opie, the author of the new hook Hog rT Hom- 
iny: Soul Food from Africa to America (Columbia University 
Press, 2008). “Though both whites and blacks would eat 
watermelon at the earliest July Fourth celebrations/’ he says, 
’at the start of Jim Crow it was used as a way of ridiculing 
African Americans and seen as something undignified,” 

In early American cookbooks (and many contemporary 
ones, for that matter), the only recipe one tends to find for 
the fruit is for watermelon rind pickles, a traditional South- 
ern preparation. Thar is hardly surprising, considering rhar 
watermelon is such a refreshing (continued on page 82) 


Above, clockwise 
from tap left; a 
seeded variety called 
celeb ration; on the 
way to market in 
China; watermelon 
and tomato salad; 
sliced melon for sale 
In the Gambia, West 
Africa, Facing page, a 
Thai-styfe watermelon 
carving, 


AN ANCIENT ART 

Mention watermelon carving to most people in this country, and they'll probably think of a holiowed-out, melon 
ball-filled watermelon "basket". In Thailand!, however, the elaborate carving of watermelon and other fruits and 
vegetables is a long-standing and respected tradition that dates to the 14th century, when the art evolved in the court 
of King Phra Ruang, Chefs for Thai nobility and royalty were expected to make food that was not onty delicious but 
also beautiful, even fantastical. Today in Thailand, carved fruits and vegetables are presented as religious offerings, 
used as displays at weddings and banquets, and entered into judged competitions, Kalaya Tongchareon Paragas, 
a 55-year-old Thai immigrant who lives in Long Island, New York, has been carving vegetables and watermelons- 
like the many-petaled one shown on the facing page— since she was in her teens as a way of continuing and honoring 
the traditions of her native land* Though she learned the basics of carving in middle school using pieces of ginger. Para- 
gas has recently taught herself more-complicated techniques by reading books on the subject and swapping advice with 
friends. Today, she teaches carving classes and creates elaborate centerpieces for events at her local Buddhist temple. 
When asked what her next masterpiece would be, Paragas laughed and said, "My 15-year-old son wants me to make a 
Pokemon/ 1 — ffofherme Cond/a 
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□ Sugar Ba 


O Sangria 


□ Golden Midget 


□ Starlight 


□ Start) rite 


□ Ext H£y 


Q Stars 'ii' Stripes 





□ Yellow Baby 


□ Sum met Flavor 


Q Yellow 


0 Moon and Star 


m Sweet Favor it 


0 Little Baby Flower 


0 Crimson Sweet 


0 Cream of Saskatchewan 
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WATERMELON 


(emit hint'd from page 78) treat on its own. In his 1894 novel 
PudtTnhead Wilson, Mark Twain sang watermelon’s praises: 
"The true southern watermelon is a boon apart, and not to 
be mentioned with commoner things . . , . When one has 
tasted it, he knows what the angels eat/’ 

It is only in recent times, as more restaurants featuring 
cuisines from around the world have opened* that Amer- 
icans have become acquainted with how the rest of the 
world eats the fruit: he it in a salad with a salty counter- 
point, like olives or feta* or pureed and used in desserts 

VARIETY ON THE VINE 

i n this country, hundreds of watermelon cultivars have been developed by farmers 
and horticulturists over the years; they vary widely in taste, texture, and color. Here 
are 13 of our favorites (displayed on the previous two pages; see the pantry, page 
107, for sources,) □ Sugar Baby The comparatively small (nine to 13 pounds) sugar 
baby is often referred to as an icebox watermelon. Developed in 1955, it has soft, 
sweet fruit and a dark green rind. Q Sangria Developed in 1935, this supersize vari- 
ety is beloved for its scarlet-colored, nonfibrous flesh. The melon's popularity has 
diminished recently owing to a demand for smaller varieties. 0 Golden Midget The 
rind of the stunning golden midget, a mini weighing only three pounds, turns yellow 
when ripe. Elwyn Meader and Albert Yeager, well-known breeders at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, developed the variety in 1959. 0 Starlight The pristine, 
amaranth-colored fruit of this mini cultivarglistens with juice. It r s easily transport- 
able— and deeply satisfying. 0 Jubilee Developed in 1963 r this popular, supersweet 
cultivar may weigh up to 45 pounds, so it ranks as a giant, a classification conferred 
on watermelons exceeding 32 pounds at full ripeness. E3 Starbrite The bright pink, 
medium-firm flesh of this variety, a descendant of the charleston gray and the crim- 
son sweet, is perfect for pureeing into granitas or sorbets, Q Extazy The pint-size 
extazy is a seedless melon that averages five pounds and is grown mostly in California 
and Arizona, 0 Stars r n r Stripes This hybrid, named for the green stripes streaking 
across its rind, has an elongated shape and can weigh as much as 3D pounds; it is 
well loved for its firm, sweet, deeply colored flesh. 0 Mickylce A lovely, speckled 
rind and dense red flesh characterize this 22-year-old seedless variety, which aver- 
ages 12 pounds. 0 Yellow Baby This hybrid is similarto yellow doll (below) in its rind 
pattern and the color of its flesh; try the tender fruit in a salsa made with jalapeno 
and tomatillo. 0 Yellow Doll Weighing no more than eight pounds, this extra-sweet, 
golden-flcshe-d mini has especially soft fruit, which makes it an excellent ingredient 
for smoothies and iced cocktails. 03 Little Baby Flower This petite, pink-fleshed cul- 
tivar ripens quickly and never exceeds four pounds. EH Crimson 5wcct The amply 
proportioned crimson sweet is famous for its sugary, bright red flesh; it is a cross 
of the charleston gray, miles,, and peacock varieties and has a honeyed taste that 
pleasantly offsets feta and mint, K0 Pixie This miniature, seedless melon averages 
only six pounds and has thick stripes along its rind; the succulent pixie is part of a 
breeding trend that favors very sweet, seedless fruit 13 Summer Flavor N umerous 
subcultivars of this popular variety now exist Summer fiavor #420, pictured, is a 
cross between a crimson sweet and an allsweet. 0 Moon and Stars Studded with a 
constellation of lemon-colored dots, this heirloom variety, which can weigh as much 
as 40 pounds, nearly disappeared onEy a few years after it was introduced, in the 
1920s, but has recently made a comeback. □ Sweet Favorite Dappled with light green 
patches on a blue-green rind, the sweet favorite has juicy, ruby-colored fruit that's 
well suited to relishes and chutneys, □ Cream of Saskatchewan This rare, creamy- 
fleshed melon usually weighs about ten pounds. The cultivar is said to have been 
brought to North America by Russian immigrants who settled in the Canadian prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan. — K.C 


like a gelo di mclone, a psnna cotta— like .Sicilian specialty 
topped with whipped cream and chopped pistachios. In 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, at the legendary restaurant 
Crook’s Corner, chef Bill Smith turns an otherwise tradi- 


tional summer tomato -a nd-lierb salad into something else 
entirely with the addition of watermelon: the tomatoes’ 
acidity both accentuates and moderates the sweetness of 
the fruit. In New York, at the res tao rant Fatty Crab, Zak 
Pelaccio pairs a watermelon pickle with crisp pork belly, a 
riff on a Chinese -Malays! an theme. And in Atlanta, Anne 
Quatrano, the chef-owner of Bacchanalia and the Hoat- 


away Cafe, makes risotto tossed with preserved watermelon 
rinds anti also wraps watermelon in slices of country ham. 
(Read about more favorite watermelon pairings and dishes 
in "Plays Welt with Others", page 77.) 

Qualrano is such a fan o( watermelon, in fact, that she’s 
started growing her 

O/l slide show of Thai waicrmelon- 
tarvinp techniques at s av e u p. 

.com ms 
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own. Like many tit 
today's watermelon 
enthusiasts, she lias 
a passion for heirloom varieties: she raises blacktail moun- 
tain, cream of Saskatchewan, and others. (See “Variety on the 
Vine”, at left, to learn about other watermelon cultivars.) 'T 
love how different these old varieties taste, how subtle tasting 
some of them are," she told me, adding that she found the 
seetls through a nonprofit organization called the Seed Savers 
Exchange, which is dedicated to rescuing and sharing heir- 
loom seetls. Amy Goldman, an heirloom grower in upstate 
New York and the author of the book A felons (Artisan, 20(12), 


RECIPE 


Solyoniy Arbuz 

(Russian Pickled WatErms on) 

SERVES 6 

The recipe for these savory pickles (facing page) is based on 
one that appears in Pickled: Preserving a World of Tastes and 
Traditions by Lucy Norris (Stewart, Tabori & Chang, 2003); 
it was contributed by Sophia Vinokurau, the owner of M & I 
International Foods in Brooklyn, New York. 

Vi cup kosher salt 
Y4 cup sugar 

1 I b s p . p i ckhn g spikes ( sec page 1 07) 

3 A tsp. cayenne 
Vi tsp. distilled white vinegar 
B cloves peeled garlic, smashed 
5 ribs celery, coarsely chopped 
Vz b u n ch d i II, root s trim med 
1 2-lb. piece watermelon, rind left on, cut into 
r'-thick wedges 

In a large nonreactive bowl or pot r stir together salt, sug- 
ar, pickling spices, cayenne, vinegar, garlic, celery, dill, and 
S cups water until salt and sugar dissolve. Submerge the 
watermelon wedges. Cover with plastic wrap and refrigerate 
for at least 1 week and up to 2 weeks before serving. 




ANLIKt .w^l 





NOTHING 
COMPARES 
TO THIS 
FRUIT— THE 
TASTE OF 
IT, THE 
AMAZING 
CAPACITY 
IT HAS TO 
REFRESH AND 
RESTORE 


credits a founder of that group* Kent Wbcaly, with saving 
moon and stars, a juicy variety with a dark green rind .speck- 
led with golden dots. Created in 1926 . that heirloom variety 
had all but disappeared, hut now that people like Whealy T 
Goldman, and Quatrano are preserving seeds and cultivat- 
ing the melons, they are easy to find again. 

Wmt.r. so MU PEOPLI' auk working hard to save the 
seeds of old melon varieties, seed companies are pour- 
ing energy into the development of others with patented 
names like Tri-X3l3 and Super Seedless 7167, Jonathan 
Schultheis, an agricultural-extension specialist and pro- 
fessor in the Horticulture Science Department at North 
Carolina State University in Raleigh, is one of the lead- 
ers in the field of melon science. I Ic explained to me that 
most of the varieties grown today in the United States are 
hybrids that have been bred for longer shelf life, disease 
resistance, durability, and sweetness. 

This kind of cross- breeding, Schultbeis said, is nothing 
new; hybridized varieties have been around since the late 
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RECIFE 


Tarbooz ki Subzi 

{ Watermelon Curry) 

SERVES 6 

A specialty of the Indian state of Rajasthan, this delicious 
curry (left) plays the sweet, juicy flesh of the watermelon 
against a complex background of chiles and spices. For a 
thicker curry, remove half of the cooked watermelon pieces, 
blend them to a pulpy Consistency, and stir them back into 
the curry. This recipe is based on one that appears in 66 0 
Curries by Raghavan Iyer (Workman, 2008). 

t 3-lb, piece seedless watermelon, rind left on 
2 tbsp. canola oil 
y* tsp. ajwain (see page 107) 

Vz tsp. cumin seeds 

Vi tsp, nig all a seeds (black onion seeds; see page 107) 

2 d ri;ed c h i I e s de arbol, st e in med 
4 cloves garlic, finely chopped 

1 tsp. kosher salt 
V4 tsp. turmeric 

2 tsp, c ho p ped f res h ci I a ntro, to ga rn i sh 
Steamed b as in at i rice 

1. Trim and discard the thin., dark green skin of the water- 
melon rind with a knife, leaving the inner, whitish-green rind 
intact. Separate the rind from the red flesh with the knife 
and cut both rind and Mesh into 1 ,r pieces. Set aside in sep- 
arate bowls. 

2. En a 2-quart saucepan, heat oil over medium-high heat. 
Add a j wain, cumin, nigella seeds, and chiles and cook, 
swirling the pan, until spices are toasted and fragrant, 2-3 
minutes. Add garlic and cook, stirring, until golden brown, 
about 30 seconds, Add watermelon rind, salt, and turmeric 
and cook, stirring occasionally, until rind is lightly browned 
and liquid has almost evaporated, about 7 minutes. 

3. Pour 1 cup water into pan, cover, and reduce heat to me- 
dium-low. Simmer curry, stirring occasionally, until the 
rind pieces are tender, about 10 minutes. Uncover sauce- 
pan, add the red flesh, and stir to combine. Raise the heat to 
medium-high and boil, stirring occasionally, until the flesh 
softens slightly and the flavors come together, about 5 min- 
utes. Transfer curry to a serving platter and sprinkle with the 
cilantro. Serve with rice. 



WHERE SIZE MATTERS 

For some gardeners and farmers, big is never big enough* That seems to hold especially true in Hope, Arkansas, the self- 
proclaimed Giant Watermelon Capital of the World. In 1917, a local store owner began offering cash prizes for the largest fruits 
and vegetables that locals could haul from their fields or gardens, In 1925, two brothers, Hugh and Edgar Laseter, established 
the first watermelon dynasty in Hope, setting the bar high with a 136-pound melon; they went on to take first prize in the 
watermelon category two more times, Today, the Hope Watermelon Festival is a four-day affair held every August, Aside from 
the watermelon judging, events include seed-spitting competitions and a watermelon-eating contest. The current record— a 
Guinness World Record, to be precise —stands at 268.8 pounds, for a specimen submitted by a retired school administrator 
named Lloyd Bright (whose father, also a melon grower, and son are pictured at left) in 2005. — Corf/fn Orejrter 
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xtra Sharp Cheddar Cheese 


SKI Whl GUT 2 POI SDS (SI)?,,;] 


For those who demand a Cheddar that's aged to perfection, naturally. 
Tillamook. Tastes better because it’s made better™ 
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40 pounds, compared with the so-called icebox varieties — 
four- to eight-pounders — that he mostly sells today. 

We got into Jackson’s truck and drove past mile after 
mile of watermelon patches and tobacco fields. Alter a 
while, we pulled over alongside a field that was studded 
with green orbs: melons almost ready for harvest. Of! in 
the distance, I spotted a car speeding oft". "Probably a 
thief," Jackson said, as we walked out into the field, I hen 
he crouched down over a large, oblong watermelon, took 
a knite from ins pocket, and shoved the tip of it into the 
rind. Ihe entire watermelon snapped open with a forceful 
thump, as if it were releasing a season’s worth of pent-up 
energy. Ihe flesh was shockingly scarlet. He carved out a 
piece and handed it to me to taste. 

"It's a hybrid called celebration,' he said. It wasn’t the 
charleston gray I’d been hoping to hnd, but it sure was 
delicious— bursting with juice and flavor. And besides, 
there was still a good chunk of summer left for me to con- 
tinue my search. 


Gelo di Melons 

{ Sicilian Watermelon Pudd ng) 

SERVE* 6 

The recipe for this dish (at left, bottom right photo), popular 
in the Sicilian capital, Palermo, is based on one in Great Ital- 
ian Desserts {Little, Brown, 1990), by Nick Malgierj. 

1 3-lb. piece seedless watermelon, rind removed, cut 
into V chunks 
2/s tup sugar 
Yz cup cornstarch 
1 tsp, vanilla extract 

Whipped cream, togarnish 

Roughly chopped pistachios, to garnish 

Diced candied citron, togarnish (see page 107), 

optional 

Grated semisweet chocolate, to garnish 
Ground cinnamon, to garnish 

1. Puree the watermelon chunks in a blender or food proces- 
sor until liquefied Set aside, 

2. Whisk together sugar and cornstarch in a 3-quart non- 
reactive saucepan. While whisking, drizzle in pureed 
watermelon. Bring the watermelon mixture to a boil over 
medium heat, while stirring constantly and scraping bottom 
with n wooden spoon. Boil, stirring constantly to prevent 
scorching, until it thickens slightly, about 5 minutes. 

3. Remove the saucepan from the heat and whisk in the 
vanilla. Using a rubber spatula, push and scrape the wa- 
termelon mixture through a fine sieve into a 2- quart bowl. 
Cover bowl lightly with plastic wrap and refrigerate until set, 
about 4 hours. To serve, spoon the pudding between 6 small 
serving bowls and garnish with whipped cream, pistachios, 
citron (if using), and chocolate. Dust with the cinnamon. 


'THE TRUE 
SOUTHERN 
WATERMELON 
IS, . .NOT 
TO BE 

MENTIONED 

WITH 

COMMONER 
THINGS," 
WROTE 
MARK TWAIN 


Clockwise from top 
left: melons for sale in 
Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina; more on display 
in Peshawar, Pakistan; 
Sicilian watermelon 
p ud di jug; Juan Tel les, 
a worker on Brent 
Jackson's farm in 
Autry vide, North 
Carolina, 


1930-s. Even my beloved charleston gray was bom in a horti- 
culture lab. It was invented in 1954 by one Charles Frederic 
Andrus, who worked at the USDA Vegetable Breeding Lab- 
oratory in Charleston, South Carolina, Though it’s hard to 
hnd now. that melon was heralded as a commercial break- 
through because its elongated shape and thick rind allowed 
it to be shipped safely without its cracking. Indeed, charles- 
ton grays, I found out. dominated the Hast Coast market for 
close to 30 years, and now many hybrids — the pink-fleshed 
starbrite, for examp lo — have some charleston gray in their 
genes, Schultheis was pessimistic about my chances of find- 
ing any charleston grays. Still, he said, if anyone were to 
have them, it would he Brent Jackson, one of North Caro- 
lina's most productive watermelon farmers, who has more 
than a thousand acres of rhe fruit planted around the town 
of Autryville, about an hour solic it of Raleigh, I decided 
to pay him a visit. 

During peak season, the Jackson Farming Company 
operates out of a mobile home that sits in front of a 
mi II ion -dollar refrigerated warehouse where thousands 
upon thousands of pounds of watermelons await shipping 
around the world. The building is flanked by a fleet of old 
school buses whose windows and seats have been removed 
so that the vehicles can be used for storing watermelons 
during harvesting, Jackson shook his head when I men- 
tioned the charleston gray. LL \Vhen vve started, in 1978, 
that’s what we grew: charleston grays, jubilees, and crim- 
son sweets," he said, ,l That was all that was available, but 
over the years, watermelons have done like TVs; they’ve 
gotten smarter and smarter and smarter.” And smaller, 
Jackson recalled that Ids watermelons used to weigh 30 to 
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THE OFFICIAL OREGON BOUNTY SONG 


Foodies, Rejoice! 

(Ode to Oregon Bounty) 


This is an in - vi-ta-tion 

110 


to a mi-ni va- ca - tion* 


a food-ie ce-le - bra - tion, just make a re-ser-va - tion, 

040 


get in your wa-gon of s ta-tion and high-tail it out to this part of the 

10 0 110 


na - tion. 


called™ Or 


e - gon. 


From Eugene to La Pine 
We'll sip beer and quaff wine 
Stinky cheese tastes just fine 
With some grapes off the vine 
So don't whimper don't whine 
Plan your own trip online 
At traveloregon.coin 


Download the song and plan your eating adventure: 
travehregon. com/bounty 1- 800 -5 47- 7842 
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Urban Harvest 

A New Yorker discovers that the age-old 
tradition of canning suits big-city life just fine 


By Eugenia Bone Photographs by Andre Baritnowski 


W MliM E V lift \ A M I- EE L I NG OVEWW ) I K LM E I? by the fast 
pace of life in New York City* I go into the pantry of my 
apartment* sir on the floor* open a cabinet, and poke about 
at the hundred or so jars of fruits and vegetables that I've put up over 
tine course of the year, I pause over favorites — the pickled cauliflower 
and onion* the fat bing cherries preserved in merlot and orange peel* 
the yellow succotash made with lima beans — and think about all the 
wonderful meals 1 can make with them. 

My interest in preserving was sparked the year John Lennon died. It 
was 1980, and I was a sophomore ai Barnard College and lived in a ratty 
little railroad apartment above Mamouns Falafel Restaurant on Mae- 
Dougal Street, in Greenwich Village. Probably as an act of charity (I was 
surviving on peanut butter and, not surprisingly, falafel)* a friend of my 
parents'* the then Gourmet magazine restaurant critic Jay Jacobs* used 
to take me to lunch when he was reviewing. One Sunday Jay deigned 
to invite me to brunch, at his Upper Last Side apartment. r I here were 
all kinds of sophisticates there* and me, a gawky 2 1 -year- old in a vinyl 

Rows vf preserved fruit and vegetables in- the anther's pantry in Manhattan. 


miniskin. I was dazzled* not by the muckety-mucks who sipped corton- 
charlemagiie and traded stock tips bur by the buffet. There were soft, 
luscious scrambled eggs* golden brioches as puffy as cumulus clouds* 
and a curling pile of thinly sliced gravlax, orangey pink and opalescent, 
that was utterly light and creamy. I was smitten. Jay told me he'd cured 
the gravlax a few days earlier and that it was so easy a monkey could 
make it, and he gave me the recipe. That such a marvelous dish could, 
in theory at least* be made in my apartment and stored in my wheezing 
old refrigerator seemed like a miracle to me. I went home and dreamed 
of cured fish, imagining my own brilliant brunches. 

People all over the globe have been preserving food for mil- 
lennia, and one could make the argument that the art of doing so was 
a key to the advancement of civilizations. Foods like salted fish, dried 
meat* and pickled vegetables allowed ancient communities to migrate, 

Elk; em a Bone is the author of the forthcoming hook Urban Pres- 
ervation (Clarkson Potter). Her most recent article for Saveur was 
"Mountain Beauty " (AugustfSeptember 2007). 
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to explore, arid to wage (or survive) 
war. Indeed, when a French con- 
fectioner named Nicola* Appcri 
developed the process of preserv- 
ing food in glass jars, in 1806, it 
was expressly 10 feed Napoleon 
Bonaparte s navy Canning spread 
throughout Europe acid the United 
States, where it quickly became 
popular with home cooks in both 
rural and urban areas. 

Having grown up in an Italia n- 
American household in Katonah, 
New York, I was already familiar 
with the idea of preserving food at 
home. My dark the cook and art' 
ist Edward Giohhi, put up a wide 
variety ol foods, from prosciutto 
in tin : winter to lava beans, pesto, 
acid the must (leftover seeds, skins. 


juice, and stems) from pressed wine 
grapes in the summer. He even 
canned his own tuna. When I was 
a child, my family summered in 
Proviticetown, Massachusetts, and 
toward the end of the season Dad 
would go to the docks pulling a 
child's red wagon and roll home a 
tremendous, 150-pound tuna that 
he'd bought oil the pier and gutted 
on the spot. He would flop the big, 
silvery fish, fat as a barrel, into the 
only bathtub in the house, salt it, 
and run a trickle of cold water over 
it to extract the blood. For 24 hours 
the fish would lie in the tub, its eye 
staring up glass ily at the shower- 
head. When the tuna was ready. 
Dad would clean off our large, 
marble-topped dinner table and 


Homemade Canned Tuna 



Home-canned', oil-packed tuna is sumptuous, flaky, and full of flavor— □ 
world apart from most commercial versions. Tuna is a low-acid food, so 
it must be canned with a pressure canner, preferably of the weighted- 
gauge variety (see page 107 for more information). The pressure creates 
a higher-than- boiling temperature that kills any bacteria that may cause 
spoilage. Bring a 6-quart pot of water to a boil', Place 6 half-pint can- 
ning jars along with their bands and lids (see page 107) in the boiling 
water for 30 seconds. Using tongs, transfer the jars, bands, and lids to 
a kitchen towel on a counter and let air-dry. Wash 21/2 |bs, boneless 
skinless blucfin, yellowfin, or albacore tuna loin; trim off and discard 
the dark blood line and any connective tissue, Q Cut tuna into 2W x 
3 rr chunks. Pack the chunks of tuna into the jars, cutting them to fit as 
necessary, leaving V' of space at the top, (Use any scraps of tuna to fill 
gaps along the sides of the jars,) Sprinkle Vztsp, kosher salt Into each 
jar and pour in enough olive oil to cover the tuna, leaving exactly 3 /4 IJ of 
space below each rim, E3 Using a table knife, pry the tuna away from 
the sides of the jars to allow oil to fill any air pockets. Wipe the rims 
dean with a hot damp towel, seal with the lids, and screw the bands 
on, Q Put the rack in the bottom of a l0!/2-quart pressure canner and 
place the sealed jars on top of it. Pour in enough boiling water to fill 
canner by 2 " to 3", Lock the top of the pressure canner in place accord' 


METHOD 


Spaghetti na con Sugo di Torino 

(Pg^a with Tuna Sauce) 

The secret to making this luscious paste (pictured, facing page) is to stir in 
a little of the pasta cooking water, which melds with the tuna and the oil to 
Create a creamy sauce. Bring a 6-quart pot of lightly salted water ta 3 boil. 
Add 12 02 . dried spaghetti^ and cook until it is just al denle, about 3 min- 
utes, Ladle out and reserve Yfcup pasta water. Drain and reserve pasta. 
Meanwhile., heat 3 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil in a 12" skillet over medium- 
high heat. Add 6 doves finely chopped garlic and Wi tsp. crushed red chile 
flakes and cook, stirring occasionally, until the garlic softens, about 2 min- 
utes. Increase heat to high. Add 2 half pints homemade canned tuna (see 
below) with their oil or three 6-oz. cans olive oil- packed tuna (undrained) 
and cook, stirring and breaking up tuna into small chunks with a wood- 
en spoon, until heated through, about 2 minutes. Add reserved pasta and 
water and toss with tuna sauce. Cook, stirring vigorously with tongs, until 
sauce thickens and clings to pasta. Stir in 3 tbsp. chopped flat-leaf parsley 
leaves, season with kosher salt to taste, and drizzle with more oil. Divide 
the pasta between 4 bowls and serve immediately. Serves 4. 



ing to the manufacturer's instructions. Remove the pressure regulator 
cap or dial gauge from the steam vent and set it aside. Heat the canner 
over high heat, allowing steam to release from the vent for 10 minutes, 
in order to remove most of the air from the canner. Carefully cover the 
steam vent with the pressure regulator cap or dial gauge. When the 
pressure gauge reads 11 lbs,, process the jars for 1 hour and 40 min- 
utes, adjusting the heat as necessary tp keep the pressure at 11 lbs. If 
the pressure dips below 11 lbs., stop timing, bring the canner back up to 
the correct pressure by increasing the heatj and resume timing, (When 
using this recipe at altitudes pf 1,000 feet and higher, add 1 more min- 
ute of processing time per 1,000 feet of additional elevation,) Turn 
off the heat and allow the pressure to drop to zero, 30-45 minutes. 
Remove the pressure gauge. Wait for 2 minutes, then lift off the top 
of the canner, taking care to avoid any residual steam. □ Using tongs 
or a rubber-handled jar lifter, transfer the jars to a kitchen towel on 
the counter and let coot for 12 hours. (If the jars are greasy, wipe them 
with a towel dipped in white vinegar.) Check the seals by removing the 
bands and lifting the jars by their lids. If the jars are properly sealed, 
the lids should hold tight. If the jar opens, refrigerate it right away and 
eat the tuna within 2 days. Otherwise, store canned tuna in a cool, dark 
place for up to 1 year. Refrigerate after opening. Makes 6 half pints. 
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Home-Cured Bacon 



Home curing is easy and yields a far more flavorful bacon than the store- 
bought kind. What's more, you can season the bacon any way you like; 
this recipe calls for a rub of fennel, caraway., rosemary,, andthyme.Atits 
simplest, bacon is made by curing a slab of pork belly with salt, which 
permeates the meat and draws the water from the muscle cells, depriv- 
ing microbes of the moisture they need te survive. Contrary to popular 
belief, bacon doesn't have to be smoked, and pork curing doesn't require 
the use of nitrites, a common preservative found in store-bought cured 
meats, if the meat is cooked. For this home method, the bacon is slow- 
roasted after a seven-day cure and then refrigerated. Q Trim a 2Vl-\b. 
slab of skin-on pork belly to square off its edges. Rinse the pork, pat it 
dry, and transfer it to large sheet of parchment paper. Measure out 2 V 2 
tbsp. kosher salt, V/i tbsp. Sugar, 1 tbsp. black peppercorns, 1 tsp. fen- 
nel seed, 1 tsp. caraway seed, 1 tsp, dried rosemary, 1 tsp. dried thyme, 
and 2 bay leaves and coarsely grind in a spice grinder. Set aside season- 
ings in a bowl. Finely chop 1 clove garlic; combine with spices, □ Rub 
seasonings all over pork, 13 Transfer pork and any excess spices to a 
1-gallon resealable plastic bag and seal shaking the bag to distribute 
the seasonings. Refrigerate for 7 days on a sheet tray, flipping the bag 
every other day, (Some brine will accumulate in the bag as the salt draws 
water from the pork.) After 7 days, the bacon should feel firm to the 
touch. Remove bacon from the bag and thoroughly wash off the spices 
under cold running water. Pat bacon dry with paper towels. Q Heat oven 
to 200 . Transfer bacon to a 9” x 13" baking pan and roast until meat is 
lightly browned and an instant-read thermometer inserted in the cen- 
ter reads ISO , about 2 hours. Transfer bacon to a cutting board. With a 
tong, thin knife, slice off the skin. Let bacon cool to room temperature, 
Pat bacon dry, wrap in wax paper, and refrigerate until completely chilled. 
Wrap bacon in plastic wrap and refrigerate for up to 10 days or freeze for 
up to 3 months. Slice and fry up for the breakfast table or cut into lardons 
for a salad. Makes 2Vz lbs. 








butcher the fish. We would grill 
and eat the best part — the fatty 
belly — and my lather would 
pack the rest into half-pint jars, 
which he’d top off with olive oil 
and process in a pressure eanner 
so that it would keep for the rest 
of the year. 

I enthusiastically ate everything 
that Dad put up, but I never once 
considered doing any of those 
things myself. What he did seemed 
an impossible feat, the work of a 
titan eanner with resources I could 
not replicate. After all. Dad still 
lived in t lie country near a for- 
est lull of wild edibles and had a 
large vegetable garden; I lived in a 
rented apartment. Even after my 
epiphany about homemade grav- 
is x, it was years before I actually 
tried the recipe or thought about 


putting up any other kinds of food 


Hut all that changed in 1994, 
when 1 was eight months preg- 
nant with my second child, Mo. 
i d gone into the nesting stage, 
which for some women means 
buying burp cloths or starting a 
college fund. For me, it meant an 
obsession to preserve. I got it into 
my head that 1 would be house- 
bound lor months and would 
otherwise starve. 

When I told my father that I 
wanted to can, fie became my 
co -Conspirator, and we put up 
20 pints of tomatoes from his 
garden that first year alone, 
•Soon after mv son was born, my 

■ m 

fears of domestic incarceration 
passed, but cite pleasure of having 
those tomatoes in the cupboard 


RECIPE 


Frisee aux Lardens 

(Fns^c Salad with Poached Eggs and Bacdm) 

SERVES 4 

Slivers of bacon create a pleasing taste and textural contrast in this 
classic French bistro salad (left). 

5 Vi" -thick slices home' cured bacon (see facing page), sliced 
crosswise into V2" -wide strips 
1 tbsp. white wine vinegar 
4 large eggs 

1 tbsp, finely chopped shallots 

1 tbsp. fresh I e mon j u ice 

2 tsp. dijon mustard 

2 tbsp, extra-virgin olive oil 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper, to taste 
Vi lb. frisee gre ens, to r n into m ed i u m-size p i sees 


1, Combine bacon and 1 cup water in a 12" skillet over medium- high heat. 
Cook, stirring, until water evaporates and bacon crisps, 30-40 minutes. 
Using a slotted Spoon, transfer bacon to a plate. Reserve fat in skillet. 

2, Prepare eggs for poaching; Bring a 4 -quart saucepan of water to a boil; 
add vinegar; reduce heat to medium- low, Crack each egg into its own 
ramekin and set aside. (Don't cook the eggs yet.) 

3, In a medium bowl, whisk together shallots, lemon juice, mustard, and 3 
tbsp. reserved bacon fat. While whisking, slowly drizzle in the olive oil to 
make □ smooth vinaigrette. Season with salt and pepper. In a large bowl, 
toss frisee with vinaigrette. Divide frisee and bacon between 4 plates. 

4, In the saucepan, swirl simmering water with a spoon to create a whirl- 
pool effect. Slide 2 eggs into water; cook until just firm, about 2 minutes. 
Using a slotted spoon, top first 2 salads with I egg apiece; repeat with re- 
maining eggs. Season salads with salt and pepper, Serve immediately, 
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METHOD 


Clams Foriana 

Italian Stulfcd Clarm) 

Foriana sauce makes a great alternative for the bread crumb stuffing often 
used on baked or broiled dams (facing page): Arrange an oven rack 7" be* 
low broiler element and heat, Scrub 12 littleneek clams with a stiff brush 
under cold running water. Working with 1 dam at a time, hold it r lip side 
up, in a kitchen towel. Work the edge of a blun tripped dam knife into the 
lip of clam opposite the hinge. Slide the knife around the edge to sever 
the muscle at the hinge. Twist the knife to pop off the top shell. (Discard 
the top shell.) Slide the knife underneath the dam meat to sever it from 
bottom shell. Transfer shucked clams to baking sheet. Combine 2 tbsp. 
finely grated parmesan cheese with V* cup of foriana sauce (see below) 
in a small bowl, Spoon about 1 tsp. of the mixture onto each dam. Cut 1 
tbsp. un sal ted butter into 12 small pieces and dot each clam with a piece 
of butter. Broil the dams until golden brown, 2-3 minutes, Using tongs., 
transfer the clams to a serving platter, Serves 2-4, 


si Lick with me. Over the course 
of the next few years, Chid also 
taught me how to preserve in oil, 
how to pickle, and how to dry- 
cure, Now 1 cure bacon with a 
llavorful combination of sail, 
sugar, pepper, and dried, herbs 
and preserve foriana sauce — a 
combination of nuts, raisins, gar- 
lic, and oregano — in oil. I smoke 
chicken breasts with a stove- top 
smoker, pickle all kinds of vege- 
tables,. pul up bran died figs and 
other macerated fruits, and freeze 
wi Id mushrooms that I've gath- 
ered in the Rocky Mountains, 
where mv husband and 1 have a 

r 

second house. 

My Everest, though,, was the 
tuna, i had never even consid- 
ered tackling a fish of my own 
tint it 2000, when my buddy Bea- 
ver fruax made a connection with 


a fisherman in Montauk, On the 
eastern tip of Long Island, who 
sold us a 45-pound freshly caught 
yellow fin. After numerous ner- 
vous conference calls with my 
father, Beaver and 3 butchered it 
and canned it. After allowing it to 
age for six months, we tasted it. It 
was amazingly mild, with a llaky 
texture and a beautif ul, pale pink 
color, fve been canning tuna ever 
since, albeit in smaller amounts 
and from fish L buy at the market. 

Over the years Eve found 
that it is just as easy to use Dad’s 
preservation techniques in the 
city as it is in the country. Urban 
centers like New York host excel- 
lent farmers' markets that bring 
a vast array of produce to market 
at their peak. By putting up tliose 
foods myself, 1 keep their flavors 


pristine and unadulterated, and 
I can preserve small batches ol 
everything, favoring variety over 
quantity. I've also come to real- 
ize that canning actually saves me 


more time than in takes up because 
putting up foods that become the 
focal points of meals a fexv days 
or even a few months later means 
that 1 expend less energy when it 


Foriana Sauce 



Savory and sweet, this rustic Mediterranean nut-and-raisin sauce is a 
staple on the Italian island of Ischia, off the coast of Naples, where it 
is traditionally tossed with pasta during Lent, This version is based on 
one that author Eugenia Bone's father, the Italian cookbook writer and 
painter Edward Giobbi, often makes. She frequently serves Et to veg- 
etarians, "who almost always have an epiphany when they taste it on 
spaghetti", It's also a great topping for bruschetta pr for cEams (see 
recipe, above), The sauce is stored by means of an ancient preservation 
method of covering food with a layer of fat, much like that used for duck 
confit, The sauce is first heated, then packed into sterilized jars, which 
are covered with a Jayer of extra-virgin olive oil, The oil acts as a bar- 
rier between the sauce and the oxygen that most bacteria need to grow, 
D Bring a 6-quart saucepan of water to a both Place 3 half-pint canning 
jars along with their bands and lids (see page 107) in the boiling water. 
After about 30 seconds, remove the lids from the water with tongs and 
transfer to a kitchen towel on the counter. After about 10 minutes, use 
tongs to transfer the jars and bands to the kitchen towei and let air-dry. 
In a food processor, pulse 12 cloves garlic until finely chopped. Add P/4 



cups walnut halves and iVa cup pine nuts to the food processor and 
pulse until finely chopped. Add lyiatbsp, dried oregano and pulse a few 
more times until just combined. 0 Heat 1/d cup extra-virgin olive oil in 
a 12" skillet over medium-high heat. Stir in the walnut-pine nut mix- 
turej Yz cup golden raisins, 1 T /2tsp, kosher salt, and freshly ground black 
pepper, to taste. Cook, stirring occasionally, until the nuts are lightly 
toasted, about S minutes. (The pine nuts will toast faster than the wal- 
nuts, so take care not to burn them,) Remove the skillet from the heat 
and let cool slightly. 0 When the jars are dry but still hotj distribute 
the nut-and-raisin mixture evenly between the jars, tightly packing 
each one, leaving about 1" of space below each rim. Pour about 4 tbsp, 
extra-virgin olive oil into each jar so that it seeps to the bottom and 
covers sauce by Vi", Wipe the rims of the jars with a hot damp towel. 
Cover and seal each jar with a lid and screw the bands on tightly. □ The 
foriana sauce will keep in the refrigerator for up to 9 days. If using less 
than a full jar's worth of sauce in a preparation, top off the remaining 
sauce with a little more extra-virgin olive oil to cover by Vl*\ Makes 3 
half pints. 
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Comes time for preparing dinner. 

Each of the foods I preserve ean 
he used in a number of finished 
dishes. "I he bacon becomes thick, 
juicy lardons that go into lirisee 
salad or savory chicken canza- 
nese, an Italian braised dish with 
bacon, garlic, sage, and rosemary. 
I toss the foriana sauce with pasta, 
use it as a topping for broiled 
clams, or scuff it into thick-cut 
pork chops, and I use my pick- 
led Cauliflower as a flavorful 
relish. Ihe brandied figs become 
sweet, luxurious sauces lor duck 
and chicken or are spooned on 
top of ice cream. And the tuna? 
It is used in robustly flavored 
pasta dishes, composed salads, 
and vitello tonnato (chilled veal 
with tuna sauce) and makes the 
best tuna fish sandwiches in the 
world. 

Hie practice of putting up foods 
has other, less tangible rewards, 
too. Each jar in my pantry brings 
back the memory of the moment 
the food was preserved. Tasting 
my canned succotash reminds me 
of the September day not long ago 
when I ran into my former cighth- 

Q Methods for freezing apples 
and canning figs in brandy, 
plus recipes jor tipple strudel 
and duck with brandied Jigs. at 
saveur.com/ 1 1 3 

grade crush, white buying corn at 
the local farmers’ marker. In fact, 
just now I opened a jar of last 
spring s pickled asparagus, and the 
past was conjured up yet again. 
'Ihe vegetables reminded me of a 
day in May when my son, Mo, by 
then a gradesehooler, told me how 
much he loved it when the trees 
had blossoms and baby leaves on 
them ar the same time. Ed almost 
forgotten chat. 


To learn mare about the science of 
preserving food, visit the USD As 
Complete Guide to Home Can- 
ning at the National Center for 
Home Food Preservation j site, 
www. uga. edu/nchfp. 
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Pickled Cauliflower 



Inspired by Eugenia Bone's recipe for cauliflower pickle, we added tur- 
meric, cumin, chiles, and black mustard seeds to give the resulting dish a 
South Asian accent. Steeping the vegetables in an acidic, vinegar* based 
solution prevents the growth of microorganisms, and boiling the vegeta- 
bles in canning jars produces an airtight seal. 0 Bring a 6-quart saucepan 
of water to a boil. Place 6 one-pint canning jars along with their bands and 
lids (see page 107) in the boiling water. After about 30 seconds, remove 
the lids from the water with tongs and transfer to a kitchen towel cm the 
counter. After about 10 minutes, use tongs to transfer the jars and bands 
to the kitchen towel and let air-dry. When the jars are dry, add Vz tsp. cori- 
ander seeds, l /4 tsp. turmeric, Vatsp. cumin seeds, V^tsp, black mustard 
seeds, T bay leaf, and 1 dried, split chile de a rbol to each jar. 0 Bring a 
4-quart saucepan of salted water to a boil. Cut 2 lbs, washed cauliflower 
into V florets. Peel and slice 1 large carrot into Ys' -thick coins. Halve and 
thinly slice 1 small red onion. Boil the cauliflower and carrots for 3 min- 
utes; drain and transfer to a large bowl. Add the onion and stir to combine. 
Divide the vegetables between the jars, leaving about 3 /V J of space at 
the top of each jar, 0 In a 4-quart saucepan, bring 4 cups water, 3 cups 
white wine vinegar (with at least 5 percent acidity), 6 tbsp. sugar, and 6 
tbsp. kosher salt to a boil over high heat, whisking occasionally to dis- 
solve it, about 5 minutes. Pour the vinegar solution into the jars, leaving 
Y 2 jh of space below each rim. Wipe the rims of the jars with a hot damp 
towel. Cover and seal each jar with a lid and screw the bands on tightly. 
Place the jars in a large pot fitted with a rack; pour in enough water to 
cover the jars by at least 3". Bring to a boil over high heat; boil for 15 min- 
utes, When using this recipe at altitudes of 1,001 to 6,000 feet, add 20 
more minutes of processing time; above 6,000 feet, add an additional 5 
minutes. Turn off the heat; let sit for 5 minutes. 0 Usingtongs or a rubber- 
handled jar lifter (see page 107), transfer the jars to a kitchen towel on 
the counter; let cool for 6 hours. Store cauliiftower in a cool, dark place for 
up to I year. Refrigerate after opening. Makes 6 pints. 
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Grilled Bratwurst with 
Shoestring Gremolata Fries 

SERVES 4 

Pickled cauliflower, spiced with coriander, 
turmeric, mustard seeds, and bay leal', is a 
great accompaniment to grilled bratwurst 
(pictured left). It also makes a line partner 
for grilled pork chops. 


Canola oil, for frying 
V4 cup fine ly chopped f la t-lea F parsley 

3 doves garlic, finely chopped 
Zest of 1 lemon 

2V2 lbs, russet potatoes, peeled 
Kosher salt, to taste 
2 12-03;, bottles beer, preferably lager 

1 sm all ye I low onion, q u arte red 

2 whole doves 

4 bratwurst (about s /4 lbs.; see page 107) 
4 New England “style hot dog buns (5 ee 

page 107) 

2 tbsp, unsalted butter, melted 
Dijon mustard, as needed 
1 pint pick I ed ca ulif 1 0 wer (see f aci ng page) 


1 Pour enough oil into a 12-quart pot so that it 
reaches a depth oFl". Heat over medium- high 
heat until a deep-fry thermometer inserted 
in the oil registers 375°. Make a gremolata 
by mixing parsley, garlic, and lemon zest in 
a large bowl; set aside. Over a kitchen towel, 
julienne potatoes lengthwise using the nar- 
rowest setting of a French mandoline (see 
page 107). Pat julienned potatoes dry with 
the towel. 


2 . Working in 2 batches, fry potatoes in oil un- 
til crisp, 6-1 0 minutes, Using a slotted spoon, 
transfer fries to a paper towe Wined bowl. Sea- 
son with salt. (Bring oil to 37S D before frying 
second batch.) Transfer fries to bowl of gre- 
molata; toss to coat fries evenly. (Serve hot or 
at room temperature.) 

3. Build a medium- hot charcoal fire in a grill or 
heat a gas grill to medium -high, Meanwhile, 
bring beer, onions, doves, and 1 cup water to 
a boil in a 2-quart saucepan. Boil bratwurst 
in beer until almost cooked through, about S 
minutes. Drain. 

4- Grill bratwurst, turning once, until browned, 
about 6 minutes. Using tongs, transfer brat- 
wurst to a plate. Brush buns with the butter 
and grill until toasted and golden brown, 
Serve the bratwurst in the buns, slathered 
with mustard and garnished with the pickled 
cauliflower., alongside the tries. 



ADVERTISEMENT 


Mole, a Delicious Accident 


presented hy GOYA 


Goya® Mole has a rich and delicious flavor, and mole itself has an even 
richer history within Mexican culture. It dates to pre-Columbian times, 
and the rumors of how it came to be are many, lout clearly mole is the 
product of pure coincidence as well as of careful culinary crafting. 





Essential tools used for preparing authentic Mexican cuisine. 


ONCE UPON A TIME The mole recipe h said 

Uj have hccii refined in the c onvents til Puebla, Mexico, 
where mms combined chiles and various cither spices to 
create a unique, sweet and spiey sauce. Flic ltiosl curi- 
ous tale is til 1’Yiar Pascual, a nervous chef wlro T while 
preparing a dinner for the I own's archbishop and I lie 
visiting Spanish viceroy, acridrnialh dropped elides, 
chocolate, and other spices into ail almost ready tur- 
key soup, The dishes were served, and Friar Pa sc na Is 
prayers were answered wlien he received news from die 
dining room that ihe accidental dish was a complete 
.success. Tins success and culinary complexity has been 
captured today in the rcady-io-use ( iovaCK) Mole Sauce, 
which, when served with GoyaOC .Mexican Rice, creates 
an au i hemic-tasting Mexican dish. 


Ingredients 

1 jar (9 ozj Goya Mole 
3 c up s wa ter or io w-so diu m ch icken b rot h 
1 chicken (3 Lb.], cut into serving pieces 

1 tsp. Goya Adobe with Pepper, or to taste 

2 tbsp. Goya Corn Oil 

1 package [6 oz.j Goya Mexican Rice mix, prepared 
according to package directions 
1 can (16 ozj Goya Refried Pinto Beans, prepared 
according to package directions 
1 package [10 ozj Goya Corn Tortillas, warmed 

Directions 

l.ina saucepan on low heat* combine Goya Mole and 
water or broth. Stir constantly until completely com- 
bined and sauce comes to a simmer. Remove from 
heat and keep warm. 

2. Season chicken with Adobe. In a Large skillet on 
medium heat, heat oil. Brown chicken on both sides. 
Pour off any fat. Add mole and stir so that chicken is 
completely covered by sauce. Bring to a boi!, reduce 
heat to low, and simmer, partially covered, until 
chicken is cooked through, about 25 minutes. Stir oc- 
casionally, adding more water or broth if sauce gets 
too thick, 

3. Serve in a deep platter with prepared Mexican 
Rice, Refried Beans, and warm Tortillas on the $ide. 

SErves 4 

For more exceptional Latino recipes, visit goya.cam. 









Could it be the aroma of Goya Mexican Rice seasoned with onions, garlic, corn kernels 
and tasty bits of jalapeno, or the unique flavor of Goya Mole sauce? Enjoy a quick and 
easy-ttrprepare meal that will leave you wanting to come home to savor it again. 

Everyone wants to get home because something good is cooking. 

To enjoy this delicious chicken with mole, look for the recipe at www.goya.conn 


If it’s 


it has to be good! 
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Dutch Treat 




. in 


Discoveries! Tales, and Techniques from Our Favorite RJbm in the House * Edited by Toddfc^oleman 


W hen saveur kitchen staffer Krys- 
tal Stone brought us her recipe for 
the espresso brownies featured in 
"Brownie Points” (page 46 h we noticed that 
it called for cocoa powder instead of a bar of 
baking chocolate. We knew that the use of 
cocoa was likely to produce a more concen- 
trated chocolate flavor, but, after making a few 
batches of Krystals brownies using different 
kinds, we noticed that all cocoas are not cre- 
ated equal. Most are labeled either "natural” or 


"dutch process”. What’s the difference? L 1 id ike 
natural cocoa (above left}, the dutch- process 
variety (above right) is made from cacao beans 
that have been treated with an alkaline sub- 
stance, usually potassium carbonate, which 
reduces their natural acidity. The method, 
called dutcliing, was introduced in 1828 by a 
Dutch chemist named Coen raad Johannes van 
Ho men. By reducing cacao’s acidity, dutching 
eliminates the sharpness t hat can overwhelm 
other aspects of the cocoa’s flavor. It also pro- 


motes a type of chemical bonding that forms 
dark pigments, which, in turn, yield a deeper- 
colored powder. Sure enough, the brownies 
made with dutch-process cocoa were darker 
and had not only a richer, smoother chocolate 
taste but also a denser text u re; that’s because 
a batter with a lower acidity doesn’t set the 
egg and flour proteins as firmly as one made 
with natural cocoa. So, if dark and fudgy is 
the way you like your brownies, go dutch, 
— Da m Lieberman 
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Ready for Liftoff 

B row N i ES a k E E AS v co make and even easier 10 eat, but 
they are notoriously difficult co remove from the pan. While 
testing the recipes for “Brownie Points’* (page 46) , we baked 
dozens of batches and, along the way, experimented with 
a few techniques for keeping our brownies from sticking, 
including greasing the pan with butter, dusting it with flour, 
and lining its bottom with a sheet of greased parchment 
paper. Those techniques left us scraping sweets still stub- 
bornly lodged in the pan or, worse, inverting them en masse 
onto a cutting board, which destroyed their delicate, flaky 
crust. There had to be a better way, we reasoned. Finally, we 
turned to the 2006 edition of/ey of Cooking (Scribner), which 
recommended lining the pan with a sheet of greased tinfoil 
long enough that irs edges would hang over the side of the 
pan and serve as handles. We decided to use greased parch- 
ment paper instead of foil and also added a second sheet, 
laid into the pan crosswise, to form a second set of handles. 
When the brownies were done, the entire cake Lifted easily 
out of the pan, completely intact and ready for dividing into 
squares. — Hunter Lewis 


i wa in, a isr e of the prin- 
cipal flavorings in the 
watermelon curry on page 
84, is an Indian spice unfamiliar 
even to many aficionados of South 
Asian cooking. *Ihc brown seeds, 
which resemble liny, striated foot- 
balls and arc sometimes confused 
with cumin and celery seeds, aren't 
widely used in Indian restaurants 
in the States, though they are 
commonly sold in South Asian 
markets. Also known as bishop's 
weed or carom, this member of 
the carrot family has a slightly bit- 
ter, peppery-hot taste accompanied 
by an undertone of thyme. (In fact* 
ajwain contains thymol, the essen- 
tial oil in thyme.) Ajwain seeds arc 
actually the fruit ol an indigenous 
Indian shrub; it grows wild in the 
west and the south of that coun- 
try. With its bright flavor, ajwain 
is essential to the cuisines of the 
Indian states of Rajasthan ant! 
Gujarat, where it enhances cur- 
ries and the dough of fried snacks. 
If you can't find it, try mixing 1 
tsp. dried thyme leaves with 1 tsp, 
celery seed and 14 tsp. coarsely 
ground black pepper, and you’ll 
have a near- identical substitute. 
— Raghnvan Iyer 
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j The key to 
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i Kracktauer 
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Well Preserved 


W HEN M V GRAND FA TMIiK ret i DU J from 
his job as the manager o! a Gerber baby food 
plant in Asheville, North Carolina, in 1983, he 
recei ved a par ring gift ol 4i8 glass canning jars 
from the RaJ] Corporation, which hat! long sup- 
plied Gerber with its baby food jars. Etched into 
each jar, beneath the cursive Balt logo, were the 
dates of my grandfather s 37 years of employ- 
ment. On the back was an inscription to my 
grandparents: “John & Pat Good Luck!" The 
jars have remained in my family for 25 years, 
and they’ve seen plenty of u.se, Working on 
the canning recipes for “Urban Harvest" (page 
88) got me thinking about the history of these 
iconic kitchen vessels, often called mason jars 
(after John L. Mason, who patented the screw- 
top, sealable jars, in 1858), The Ball jar was first 
mass-produced by the Rail Brothers Glass Man- 
ufacturing Co. of Buffalo, New York, in 1884: 
by 191 0, the company was turning out tens of 
millions of jars a year. Ball sold irs glassmak- 
ing division in 1993, Over the decades, the 
jars’ design and composition have varied, from 
the original blue and amber glass varieties to 
the current thermal-shock-resistant kind made 
from Hint glass, Such subtle changes in appear- 
ance are avidly tracked by people like Bruce W, 
Sdunk, the 5 4 -year- old creator ofwww.halljars 
.net, a website for Ball jar collectors. “The Ball 
jar is the same thing as mom and apple pie,” says 
Schank. Well, sort of: a jar dating to the 1880s 
is expected to fetch as much as $25,000 at a pri- 
vate auction this summer. — H.L 
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SAVEUR magazine is available in these and other fine retail establishments. 


A. CHEF'S COOKING STUDIO 

Ponte Vedra, FL * 904/3,27-1350 
ww w.ach el scoo kin gs t ud io.com 


NEW PRESTON KITCHEN GOODS 

New Preston, CT ■ 860/868-1264 
www. newpre ston k i tch en goods .com 


BOB'S ITALIAN FOOD IMPORTS 

Med lord, MA 

c us tomercar e@ ita l ia rdoodimpor t s.eo m 
w w w.ilalia rtfoo di m po r t i.tom 

BRIX WINE SHOP 

Boston, MA * 617/54Z-BSIX (2749) 
www.b nxwir esh op.tom 

BUON ITALIA 

New York, NY - 212/633-9090 
www.buonitalia.com 

CEDAR HEAD MAYHAW 

Colquitt. CA - 229/758-9249 
ce da rheadmayfr a w® be llsou th .n et 

CLEMENTINE S KITCHEN 

Dei Rev Oats, CA ■ 831/392-1494 
ww w.c ferment i neskitc he nxo m 

COOKBOOK CO. 

Calgary, AB, Canada * 403/265-6066 
www.cookb oekcoeks.com 


EATS GOURMET MARKETPLACE 

Albany, NY ■ 513/453-3237 
www.eatsalbanycom 

ESPERANCE, LLC 

Charlevoix. Ml ■ 231/237-930 0 
ww w.es pera ncewi ne.com 

GARDENS 

Austin. TX ■ 512/451-5490 
www.ga rdens-au stm .com 

GOTHAM WINES 

New York. NY ■ 212/932-0990 
www.goth amwi nes.com 


HARVEST MARKET 

Stowe. VT ■ 302/253-3300 
w w w.h a r ve statstowe.com 


HOME FARM STORE 

Midtfleburq, VA - 540/687-8882 
ww w.h omefar m store.com 
www.ay rsh i refarm.com 

IDEAL CHEESE SHOP 

New York, NY ■ 800/332-0109 
www.idealcheese.com 


JOANNA'S MARKETPLACE 

Miami. FL ■ 305/661-5777 
www.ioanfiasmarkctplace.com 

JOPPA FINE FOODS 

Newburyport, MA ■ 973/462-4662 
ww w.jo ppa f i ncfoods.c om 

KARL EHMER SPECIALTY FOODS 

Ridgewood, NY 
800/ITS-KARL (4 37-5275) 
w w w.kar I ehmercom 

KETCHUM KITCHENS 

Ketch um. ID ■ 800/992-4860 
w w w.ketc bu mkitc he ns.com 

KITCHEN OUTFITTERS 

Acton. MA - 973/263 1955 
w w w.ki tc hen-on tfitters.com 


NICOLA'S SPECIALTY FOODS 

New York. NY -212/753-9275 
www.easa nicol a.co m 

OLSSON'S FINE FOODS 

Lawrenceville, Nj ■ 609/394-2793 
bmerkle<?comea st.net 

PARK WINE MERCHANTS 

Orlando. FL '407/894-0200 
www. par k wi nemerchan t s.co m 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
PRESERVES CO. 

Hunter River, PE Canada 

800/565-5267 

www. pre ser vecompany.com 

SALUMERIA ITALI ANA 

Boston. MA ■ 8 00/4 00 '5916 
www. saiu me riaita ha na.com 

SALUM1ERE CESAR10 

Walla Walla. WA ■ 509/529-5620 
www. &atg mie recesari o.co m 

SAVOURY SQUARE 

Eureka Springs. AR ■ 479/253-7159 
www.javourysguare.com 

SHUBIES 

Marblehead. MA ■ 731/631-0149 
www.shubies.com 

STIR 

Boston. MA ■ 617/423-7347 
www.stirbosto n.com 

SWEET TREATS AND 
GOURMET EATERY 

Sanibel. FL - 239/472-9990 
www. san i bel- sweet -treats .com 

TAYLOR'S MARKET 

Sacramento. CA - 916/443-6881 
www.tay lors ma rkel.ee m 

THE COOK BOOK STALL 

Philadelphia, PA - 215/923-3170 
www.t hecook bo okstall.to m 

THE ELEGANT MOOSE 

Green Bay, WI * 920/497-9913 
www.t hee legar tm oose.com 

THE KITCHEN WINDOW 

Minneapolis, MN ■ 612/824-4417 
www. kitchen win dow.co m 

THE SEAFOOD RESTAURANT 

Pad stow, Cornwall, England 
184) 533466 ♦ www.rkkstein.com 

THE SILVER TREE DELI 

Su lions Bay, Ml ■ 231/271-2271 
www.t hes i Ive rlreed e 1 1 .com 

THE SPICE TRADER 

Toronto, 0N r Canada ■ 647/4 30 -70 85 
www.thesplcetrader.ca 

THE WINE SELLER 

Port Townsend, WA + 360/38 5-7673 
www. win eseikr us a .eo m 


MOUNT HOREB MUSTARD 
MUSEUM 

Mount Horeb, WI * 608/437 3986 
ww w.muitard m use um.com 

NAPA VALLEY WINERY 
EXCHANGE 

Sari Francisco, CA * 800/653-9463 
www.nvwe.com 


TREATS 

Wise asset, ME ■ 207/382-6192 
www.t reat sof main e.com 

YOUNG'S FINE WfNES & SPIRITS 

Manh asset, NY * 516/627-1234 
www.y ou ng swi nes.com 


The SAVEUR Retail Exposure Program offers you magazines 
for resale and exposure for your shop in every issue of SAVEUR 
and on the website for one low annual cost. Call Mala today at 
888-259-6753 ext 4933* 
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RECIPES & METHODS 
BY CATEGORY 


APPETIZERS AND SALADS 

Frhie Salad with Poached Eggs rind Bacon ,,..,.,.93 
Italian St titled Clams..... ................................ .....95 

R ten eta Fritter* .... 60 

Russian Pickled Watermelon ,82 

Watermelon, Feta, and Olive Salad, ...... ...... 74 

Water melon and Tomato Salad.,.,.,,.,,. 7S 


MAIN DISHES 

Meat and Poultry 

Grilled Bratwurst with Shoestring 


Grcmolata Fries ,.97 

Grilled Steak whit Sauce Vlcrge,,,. .,,.67 

Seafood 

Pasta with Tuna Sauce..,., 90 

Vegetarian 


Kicotia and Roasted Pepper Frit tat a..,,*., .,,.53 

Water mein n C u r r y .._ . ..... ... .. ... .. ...... ... .. ... .. . 3 4 


SIDE DISHES 

Mashed Potatoes. 66 

Smashed Cucumbers with Ginger 36 

Zucchini Smiled with R icon a 5& 


DRINKS 

Bamboo Cocktail 30 

Sherry Cobbler....... 30 


DESSERTS 


Blackberry and Apple Cake ,70 

Katharine Hepburn's Brownies,, 43 

K rystfd s Fiprcsio B town its, . 4 8 

Nick s "Supernatural " Brownies ..,.,,.,.48 

It aspherry Sorbet.. ... ., ... ... ., ... ... . .. ... ..... ... ... ... .7 1 

Klcutia and Coffee Mousse 63 

Sicilian Watermelon Pudding... 86 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Fgg Miso Sauce ,,.,,.24 

Ftirla n.a Saute,, . ,, 95 

HomoCured Baton 92 

Homemade Canned Tuna 90 

H omcmade Ri cot ta ,„ „ ,„ . ., „ . - 58 

Pickled Cauliflower ,,.,....,,.,.96 
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THE PANTRY 

A Guide to Resources 

fn producing the storm for this is sue, 
tv? discovered food products and 
destinations too good to hep to ourselves. 
Please feel free to raid our pantry! 

BY HUNTER LEWIS 


Fare 

To make the egg mi so sauce, pur- 
chase shtro ttiisoo , or white mi so 
($8.63 fora 1.2.1 -ounce package), irom Eden 
Organic ($8 8/4 2 4 -333 6; www.cden foods 
.Com), Eden Organic also carries tnugi 
misoO ($7 A 3 for a 12.1-ounce pack- 
age), Get your fill at the 2008 Bean Hole 
Supper,, on August 9, at the Patten Lumber- 
men's Museum (16 Sh inpond Road, Patten, 
Maine; 207-528-2650; www. lumbermens 
museum.org). To experience the best 
tomatoes grown in the Garden .State, vis- 
it The Farm (3 Gully Road, Freehold; 
732/462-2134) and Clayton Farm (125 Mon- 
mouth Road, Freehold; 732/780-2478; 
w w w.clay to n fa m i ly fa r m . com ) , Samp le t he 
state's eclectic array of cuisines and culi- 
nary specialties at White Manna (358 River 
Street, Hackensack; 201/342-0914); White 
Mans (s/c) (470 Tonnde Avenue. Jersey City; 
201/963-1441); Bay Avenue Trattoria (122 Ray 
Avenue, Highlands; 732/872-9800; www.bay 
avetrattoria.com); A Toute Hcure (232 Cen- 
tennial Avenue, Cranford; 908/276-6600; 
www.atouteheure.com); Urban Tadka (42 
Marconi Avenue, Isetin; 732/283-1043; 
www.urbantad kausa.com); De Lorenzo's 
(530 Hudson Street, Trenton; 609/695-9534; 
w ww, del 0 re riz os to matop i es ,co m ); M usta ch e 
Bill's (Broadway and Eighth Street, Rarne- 
gat Light; 609/494-0155); White House 
Sub Shop (2301 Arctic Avenue, Atlantic 
City; 609/345-1564); Cucharamama (233 
Clinton Street, Hoboken; 201/420-1700; 
www, cue ha ram ama.com) and 2a fra (301 
Willow Avenue, Hoboken; 201/610-9801; 


w w w, zafrakit chens. com) L Fra I i nget’S ( 1 32 5 
Boardwalk, Atlantic City; 609/344-0758; 
www.fralingers.com), which also sells its spe- 
cialties by mail order; Poo Rae Myun Ok (166 
Main Street, Fort Lee; 201/346-1331); and the 
Shad Fest (609/397-0055: www.bmbertville 
.org), for Delaware River shad. Both Val- 
ley Shepherd Creamery (50 Fairmount 
Road, Long Valley; 908/876-3200; wvvw. 
valleyshepherd.com) and D'Artagnan, with 
its large selection ol game birds, rabbit, 
duck, and other imported delicacies (280 
Wilson Avenue, Newark; 800/327-8246; 
www.dartagnan.ccjm), sell their products 
online, lo cpiench your summer thirst, order 
Manhattan Special Espresso Coffee Soda di- 
rectly from the Company (316,95 for twelve 
10-ounce bottles; 718/388-4144; www 
. m a n h at t a n sp ec i a I .co in). 

Kitchenwise 

New York- based designer CEorfagh designed 
the SAVEUR test kitchen with the help of 
her talented design staff (212/780-5300; 
www.ctodagh.com). 11 tl Whalen Serez Group 
installed our cabinets (732/946-1078; www 
.thewbg.com), and Delform Studios created 
the recessed sideboard and poured the con- 
crete window bench (201/438-3915; www 
.delfo rmsrndios.com). Sub-Zero provided us 
with the side-by-side refrigerators/freezers 
(model numbers 632 and 700 RR) and the 
column freezer (model TI81F70NSP). Wolf 
provided our double oven (model DG3QL), 
the single oven (model SO30L), the micro- 
wave (model MW24), the warming drawer 
(model WWP 30), the five-burner electric 
cooktops (model CT36E), and the cast-iron 
grill module (model 1G15-S). A custom- 
made rolling cart fitted with an electric 
cooktop (model CEP365ZB) and oven 
(model P301) were provided by Therma* 
dor (800/656-9226; www.thermador.com). 
Kohler provided our sinks (800/456-4537; 
www.kohler.com); the dishwashers (model 
DWHD94EP) also came from Thermador, 
Sub-Zero provided the t wo wine storage units 
(model 424; 800/222-7820; www.subzero 
.com). 


Cellar 

To make the bamboo cocktail, use 
orange bitter so ($3.99 for a 4 -ounce bottle) 
available from Wally s (888/992-5597; www 
.wallywine.com). For the she rr tests listed 
in our tasting notes, contact San Fran- 
cisco Wine Exchange for the Gonzalez 
Byass Noe Muy Viejo VORS and Gonzalez 
Byass Tic Pepe Fine (631/218-9330); Classi- 
cal Wines (206/297-6713) for the Hidalgo La 
Gitana Manzanilta: Michael Skurnik Wines 
(516/677-9300) for the Lustau Solera Reserva 
Dry Oloroso "DonNuno" and the Lustau Solero 
Reserva Palo Cortado Peninsula: Pernod Ri- 
ca rd USA (914/848-4041) lor the San deman 
Character Medium Dry Amontillado; and Kin- 
dred Spirits (305/919-991 1) for the Williams & 
If urn bert Dry Sack 15 Yea r S we et □ Id Ol or oso. 

Classic 

To give Krystal's espresso brownies the 
right texture, color, and depth ol fla- 
vor, use chocolate-covered espresso 
beans, available at Charles Chocolates 
(S8 for a 4-ounce bag; 888/6 52-4412; 
www.charlcschoco! a tes.com), and unsweet- 
ened, dutch-process cocoa powder ($2.95 
for a 4 -ounce hag) Irom Penzeys Spices 
(800/741 -7787; www.penzeys.com), 

English Afternoon 

Red Rath & Beyond (800/462-3966: www 
.hedbathandheyond.com) carries rhe Oxo 
Good Grips potato ricer ($19.99) for making 
creamy mashed potatoes and an ice cream 
maker ($79.99; model ICE-30BC) for making 
raspberry sorbet studded with crushed fresh 
fruit. 

Ri cotta 

To purchase the array of hard, soft, 
and creamy rieotras found in our ricot- 
ta glossary, contact Di Palo Fine Foods 
(212/226-1033) lor the ricotta infornata, 
ri cotta affumkata, and ricotta salata al pepe- 
r on etna (all $7.99 for a I -pound package), 
B non Italia (21 2/63 3-9090 ; w w w.bu on i cal ia 
.com) sells ricotta di pecora ($10,65 for a 
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End-of-Summer Gourmet Special Offer for 

Beef BBQ Package. Saveur Readers Only 


And Get 2 lbs Of Beef for Regular Price $193.96 
Kabobs for FREE!* 


Offe r Price $96,93 


YOU SAVE $96 >98! 

Only Available Online at 
LaCenseBeef.com/SAV 
Call: 1-800-942-1585 
Code: SAV 


BBQ package includes 24 pieces 
of delicious grass-fed beef: 

12 Single-Bone Short Ribs,, 6 New 
York Strip Steaks, 4 Petit Sirloins, 

2 lbs Ground Steak Burger. 

Plus 2 lbs pf Boot for Kabobs FREE! 


DiSiOuhl/Ontr uuly v.ilnJ with uurLhdSt! *1 GOunrtbL Bfi«f BBC P iL k.iyi?. 

Not vrolid wish any olhar a'lcr. QtfarcKpirra SVM.'Ot, 11 :59 n,n MT. Due order pnr hoouhold. 
C KW8 La Cuttse Bed. LIC- All Rights ftesflrved. La Ceesc is a regiitered liadc-fnrwi: and ** 
protected uiMSe* ttw iradem-arH laws of Sm mm&d Stales cl Anxmca, 


Some of the most' 

u a ■ 


extraordinary steaks 
we’ve ever tasted.” 

— Saveur magazine 
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1 -pound tub; ask lor 'fresh sheep ricotta"). 
Di Palo also carries rkottn impastata (322 
lor a 10-pound tub), H cotta forte (38.99 lor 
a 1 -pound mb), and ri cotta satata (37.99 for 
a J -pound package). You 11 also find ricotta di 
bufala ( 38.73 for a 1 -pound tub; ask lor 'fresh 
buffalo ricotta ') at Boon Italia. To make your 
own fresh ricotta. use liquid animal rennet 
(36.50 lor a 2- ounce buttle) anti disposable 
ricotta molds ($9.95 for 12) from the New 
England Cheesemaking Supply Company 
(413/628-3808; www.cheesemaking.com). 


Watermelon 

lo make the Russian pickled watermel- 
on, o rd er pickling spices# (31.50 for a 
I -ounce package) from World Spice Mer- 
chants (206/682-7274; www.worldspicc 
.coin)- Io make the watermelon curry, or- 
der ajwain# (31.25 for a 1 -ounce package) 
anti nig el la seeds# ($1.25 for a 1 -ounce 
package), anti garnish the Sicilian water- 
melon pudding with candied citron# (S8.99 
lor a 1 -pound package) from Vine Free 
Orchards (800/936-5128; www.vinetree 
■orchards.com), Melissa's/ World Vari- 
ety Produce can help source watermelons 
(800/588-0151; www.melissas.com). Seed Sav- 
ers Exchange (563/382-5990; www.seed savers 
.org) sells heirloom watermelon seeds. 

Urban Harvest 

To can your own tuna, use a pressure can- 
ner. We prefer the All American 1 £)■/>- quart 
pressure eanner/ennker (S215-95 for model 
A910), available directly at Cooking and 
Canning Company (800/851-3266; www 
,a I la medcanpressu recookers, coni). Can* 
ning jars (38,49 for 12 ha If- pint-size jars; 
ask for ''Ball Mason canning jars") and a 
jar lifter# ($4,99) can be found at the Can- 
ning Pantry (800/285 -9044; www, can 
ningpantry.com). To julienne potatoes, 
use a stainless-steel Frencii mandoline# 
(369,99) from Oxo (800/545-441 1; www 
.oxo.com; ask for a 'mandoline 1 *). Order 
fresh brqtwurst (36,99 per pound) from 
Sc ha Her & Weber (800/847-4115; www 
.sdiallerweber.com) and New England- 
style hot dog bunso (319,95 for 24 rolls) 
from Maple and More (603/878-2525; 
w ww. map le a nd m o re.com) , 



hems marked with © also appear* with 
photographs* in our Visual P tin try at www 
. saveur. comhisitalpantryi 13 ■ 








SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 



Caravan Tours 

Nova Scotia & PEI * 8 Day Tour $995 

The i$1 travel value is Caravan. Caravan makes 
it so easy - and so affordable - for you and your 
family to discover Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward island. You r Caravan 3 day tour includes 
most meals, all activities, all hotels, all airport 
transfers, all excursions and a great itinerary. 
Discover for yourself why smart shoppers and 
experienced travelers have chosen Caravan 
since 1952, Call Now for Choice Dates, 

800-CARAVAN 
www.c ara va rt.com 


Warther Handcrafted 
Cutlery 

Warther Handcrafted Cutlery 
has been producing the highest 
guality Kitchen cutlery made In the 
USA since 1902, Today, Warther 
Handcrafted Cutlery is made by 3rd 
and 4 th generation. Wart hers. Using 
the finest American made materials, 
the kitchen knives are designed and 
crafted for comfort and durability. 

330-34 3-7513 

www.warthers.corn 




Diva de Provence 

Breaking new ground with the Diva 365, a revolutionary new 36" induction 
range successfully combining an all- electric, convection, and self-cleaning 
oven with a five burner induction cooktop. This new professionally-styled 
range features five cooking zones on the induction cooktop including one 
large 3600 watt center burner. Combining sleek rooks with powerful perfor- 
mance, the Diva 365 is stainless steel, inside and out, with all j touch controls. 
The unique and stylish octagonal shaped oven provides smooth air flow for 
more consistent and efficient cooking. 

888-852-8604 

www.divairiductioni.com 



Lacanche 

Lacanche French ranges have been 
handmade by artisans in Burgundy for 
decades. Timeless design and 
traditional features honor the culinary 
practicesof professionals and 
amateurs alike. Each Lacanche is 
custom made to your personal 
specifications and allows you to focus 
on the true joy of cooking: bringing 
family and friends hack to the table. 

800-570-CHEF (2433) 
www.frenchranqes.com 


H anc< >ck G 1 1 urmet 
Lobster Company 

We take the fuss out of eating lobster 
with our award-winning lobster and 
seafood specialties. Our Downcast 
Lobster Rolls include a pound of 
fresh Maine lobster salad and six 
New England split-top rolls. All 
natural and shipped directly to 
your door. 

B0Q-552 0142 

www, ha nco c kq ourmet lohste r,com 




GelPro Anti-Fatigue Floor Mats 

Love to cook, but hate hard kitchen floors? As seen on HGTVts J 7 Went 
That!', Gel Pro Mats are filled with a soft gel material that makes standing 
on even the hardest floor a pleasure. Designer colors in traditional and 
exotic textures, Available in many sizes and all mats are stain -resist ant 
and easy to clean. Proudly made in the USA, Makes a great gift for any 
cook, especially those with back pain or arthritis. Order yours today and 
stand in comfort! 

866-GEL-MATS (435-6287) 
www.qelpro.com 



Specialty Product Showcase 
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SPECIAL APVgRUSING SEC-TIOW 



The Original 

Butter Bell 


Enjoy fresh, 
delicious and 
spreadable 
butter without 



Safely store butter 
for up to 30 days 
on your countertop 
without spoilage 
or odors. 


Crock 




refrigeration. 

Softened butter on freshly 
baked bread is one of life's 
little I usuries, Treat your 
taste buds ■ and your toast 
- to the creamy goodness 
of spreadable butter from 
the Butter Bell* crock, 


TO ORDER VISIT 

www.butterbell.com 

for many styles, colors 
and special offers. 


For more information call 
1-888-575-1900 

The flutter Be I* crock is a registered 
trade mw* oi L Trtmiifi., me 
hi rights reserved. 02003 



Discover truly delicious coffees from the 
finest growing regions of the world. 

Taste the subtle richness 
of estate grown coffees. 


Koeihed h Jo 


f ei 4 ? order. 


Fresh from the Tea Farms of China, 
Rare Green and Oolongs. 

The tea lovers dream come true. 


ORDER BY MAIL 

View our Specialty Coffee Collection at 

www.Gileftes.com 


The Pint it Coffen Acailabte, Anywhere! 

Since 1990 

m Rax IMS Cmet Putts, 1 r i V mia 220$6 



The Fastest Way 
to Learn a Language. 
Guaranteed!" 




A language-learning program that works as hard as you. 


Discover a whole new world with Rosette Stone: the world's leading language -learmnp sol [were 

Only Rosetta Stone uses Dynamic Immersion* to leach you a language quickly and efficiently, 

without tedious translation and grammar dr ills. 

- Y-wjH eape hence our Dynamic Immersion as you malch real-world mages 1o words spoken by 
native speakers. There is no translation or memorization. Instead, you become quickly engaged, 
the way you learned your first language... for a faster, easier wav 1o learn . 

* Our patent-pending Speech Recognition Technology evaluates yuur Speech and Coaches you 1o 
more accuse pronunciation. SO you'll be speaking faster and mnre naturally 

* And only Roselta Stone has Adaptive Recall ‘ which tracks your progress and l hen cuslomizes 
every lesson based on >our individual needs, for fas ter and m ore effc ct-ve l earn ing. 

Discover Rosalia Stone - The Fastest Way to Learn a Language! Guaranteed!* 


Can 

(877) 222-6939 


Online 

RosettaStone.com/svs088 


Use promotional code svsOSS when ordering. 

Offer empires December 31, 2008. 



SAVE 10% 


Level L 
Level 18.2 
Level t,2&3 


-$33= r 


NOW 

NOW 

NOW 


*188.10 

*305.10 

*449,10 



100% GUARANTEED 

SIX-MONTH MONEY-BACK 


O?0:« RntTlitUiK LM mcnrfl PilirC iiiNli perdm, bxcuM din vl 1: Be 

Lurflnrf Ailh cUht o/* 5 si an; n.B|Kt Ic :r a’p wttajl nci.:* S ■ Vtr* Vmiy 9 i«» din 
ii inrfrl I node Inert hr iim (!:■/£» Slum and *ei nd ocVIe irlvri il fpni 


Rosetta Stone 
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SOLID COPPER 

Heal Diffusers 
and Def rosier Plates 

-Equalized Heating- 
No Hot Spots in your pare 
Copper Gcmducfs Heat Better 

www. tM 2 capper.c 0 m 
EC -5 218 3241 


HAN DM AD 
PIE 


www.millte 5 pier 0 gi.eDm ■ 1 - 809 - 743-7641 

We i n ire bur pferttp by Hand, uiing Ihfl lifcttt IriQWdiaite. iritn 
lirily cook before p^ckjgina They arrive fresh at your door in a 
lesifsable foam cooler. Cabbage. poiaro & efteesc. potato a, cnior. 
Jaimar's-dwasa 1 . tHuabariv. or jutma fillings ■ pick your favorites! 


Jy[u% 


PIEROGI 


, l i.i fetuurml in, TTrr.VYn- lYrA Titttti L < Yankee Ma&nitw 
One doz&n pierogi per iray 


Box of 6 trays 542 Box. of 1 0 ttays £63 

Kapusla + 5 1 rays S45.60 Polish Parly Pack S66 
Polish PioniC $43-50 Call Tor S£H 

l?g brnadway. Chi c □ pae Falls. MA 01020 


Eitperiendrtg Culture thraugb Guilin* 

hands cm eo<*.ng classes In Isratf - Morocco - Snaly - Vurtcy 
digits ip wrwncs -s aiiisflnni rood producers fluked «aks m groai 
historcciliesevMiii^s snafirsai giear Tajd and wins 

Mediterranean Kitchens 

con k n ti \ i i; \ T l» \ s 

tav.to.nx'dilnTAiir'an kitrhnv* coin 
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AS-Oad 


ChefsResource.com 
the best place to buy 
AlbClaa and other 
gourmet products. 



- free ihipp ng A no soles to*. (oiMjiOe of CA| 

* ."i^oir order? processed in ! business doy 

- Every piece of AllOad is stocked. ind : All-Clod 
Sto inless, LTD A V,C2 cootwore. All Clad Copper 
Coro A Cop'C'Ckef cookware; The complete 
iflletliirt of All Clod &ykflwOie A '! e-ir ITlW of 
iwrlie tools A accessories 

■ Tie best ires gills w/purdwj.- 


Go onlint! now at 
www t ti«ifire soonest om 
or (all toll free 666-765-CHEF (2433] 




Our handiwork gets its shares of 
“oohs” and “ahs.” Not to mention 
a lot of “mmms.” 
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PonTonRt.i,o 

Mushroom 


Gourmet sausage, 
perfected. 


aidells.com 



www.saveur.com/market 
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MOMENT 



yims 9:30 a. Mu May 19, 2003 
place Cairo, Egypt 

Practice makes perfect when it comes to carrying a watermelon through the 

Khan el-Khalili r Cairo’s central bazaar. 

PHOTOGRAPH BY STEVE CHARLES/STEVE DAVEY PHOTOGRAPH Y/ALAMY 
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Hosted by: 

MICHAELA RODE WO 

CEO OF ST. SUPtRV VINEYARDS & 

WINERY AND SMPm EDITORS 



promotion 


Saveur’s Third Annual 

^JSest of tdc CMed 

Wine Cruise 


join Saveur s editors and favor! 
winery as we celebrate 12 days 
of world-class destinations, 
fantastic cuisine and 
fun-filled adventure aboard 
Oceania Cruises 7 Insignia. 
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Free Airfare and Special Group Discounts 



Ydjicftanfea ^iscamae * rometo Athens 

12-Day Voyage " Sail Date Aboard Insignia: April 21, 2009 

Portofmo * Monte Carlo * Florcnce/Pisa (Livorno) 
Amalfi/Posirano * Sorrento/Capri * Taormina (Sicily) 
Valletta * Santorini ■ Rhodes * Delos * Mykonos 


FROM 



PER GUEST 



INSIDE STATEROOM 

WITH FREE RQUNDTRIP AIRFARE 

TO EUROPE 


OCEAN VIEW STATEROOM 
WITH FREE ROUNDTR IP AIRFARE 
TO EUROPE 


Reserve your cruise by September 30, 2008, and receive complimentary 
Prepaid Onboard Gratuities - a value oj $ 300 to $396 per stateroom. 


This Saveur Wine Cruise Includes: 

- A 12-day Mediterranean voyage oil the cruise: line 
voted one of the best in the world by Traders at 
7 ravel + Leisure M agazi nc 

* Cuisine designed by Ivneeutive Chef Jacques Pepin 

* Personalty escorted by St, Sup^rys CEO Michaels 
Rode no and Saveurs editors 


* Private parties iirid a. St. Supery \ vine maker dinner 

' Prepaid gratuities as an early-booking incentive, 
a v.ifuc of S300 to S396 per stateroom 

■ Country' dub-casual ambiance, no tuxedos 
or gowns required 

* Private {optional) shore trips and lunches to such 
wineries as Omellaia, one of the few wineries to 
receive a perfect 100 store from Wine Spectator. 


FOOD 

&W1NE 





■’ In form a tive wine discussions by Saveufs editors 


Reserve your suite or stateroom on our Best of the Med Wine Cruise today! 

Food & Wine Trails • 800-303-4800 * www.foodandwi netrails.com 


SAVEUR 

ST. SUPERY 

NAPA VALLEY 


Oceania cruises 

Your World Your Way ? 



tm«.eipimSpt(jriteW, Fa/ei do not i&te jciiwi=«a fm *4 Untlft toft l^isise Sn$ Full SuhJui'ft *cd handing and tMfftt All Ians and 

Uttar an: sublict To mlib- -fy net be or r ubie *“h m?H nttar, an! upiot|r4aidiiiflcdl ind ms/ to n-lhd'ani it iny Ei^e p. thsul ra nttia. 7 he L (in he based nr tublhM F J Etahuie Fan, all las s't ouiie oily a?id da m* include fapid Ounces ■Oplisrjl Facllnies 

indSprtftferitindlW^I^r^ftdd^inltaTefm^ndtd^d^dl iUI rAlymthfert rciuW inUtluHslfa m|B«ib«nUlti#ittind niynfltiirrt bnumfHrt dimiP’S !iV!"M 

dirs. PrrmotoftaJ u<«5 nu? a ~ a* m iraci arelto bpnztw dale. V pnnvflicin ssjim !t«wv Rund Enp iijOtswiy tinm ttUct Oceania Cfinits US. £ ClMdbfl atie^sa and d«t net include ground luMlera, ®r ti »« 2 r *3 an Ftfi J-tthwgti &»r U ■ J ng i« wid bjpV 1m .Mam 
BMditfca^iwttaWoirtgftHnOtfwiYitniirtitfWfti^ JtrLTO.mnrw.OEN.iw.u^M^ j=Knw. MW.i^-i^^.so.aTPAnt.miw ALw^.-rgaiw^«iai^Bniichrffti)(ai«Oii««m»it< 

rim. Id carrel croorw rniai^i and Id dung* any *nd id tins, tag. and jwftirgn it any time. TbrCnm She Fuel SurUuv. i : : l icvmie tetkeaiH £ru«i MHimal Berms and ctndSxm mjj »K*y. Ca=ptaie1[fms «d pidllgni m ff be land m toe tueit Tktet Cosfjact 
Sfcpi' tiigiibr UanhjD hlwfe Sfwnl gunt imwim in lufart is chmRt ind jei nd (piftmud *1 |ht tun d pibkHnn MJGC&HS UXB i WU4 1RWS Si il 35iJ 1 3-10'. 
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The best coverage of 
r.llll any carrier worldwide. 


For more information click 
att.com/wireLessinternational 


Best coverage claim based an global coverage qI US carriers. Activation of international service required. Service provided by AT&T Mobility &2DGB AT&T Intellectual Property All rig tils reserved. AT&T, Ehe 
AT&Tlogo, and alt cither marks contain E-d he re in are trademarks^ AT&T I irtelledual Property and/or AT&T afWraled companies. Comage not available in all areas. 





